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es passing of Viscount Grey of Fallodon has taken 


from us the Elder Statesman, who, more than any other 

public man in English life, enjoyed the esteem and 
confidence of all those who value character and integrity in 
international relations and in national affairs. The very con- 
centration of his activities and the limitation of his interests 
in the sphere of political life conduced to the weight of his 
influence, whenever exerted, and to the appreciation both of 
the loftiness of his aims and the value of his services. 

This is not the occasion for surveying and estimating his diplo- 
macy as Foreign Secret*ry in the pages of this REvigw. Opportu- 
nity for making this endeavour willarise lateron. In this number 
we are concerned to pay our homage to Lord Grey for a charac- 
ter and career which exemplified the highest qualities which 
Englishmen reverence, and which, taken as a whole, seasoned 
with the salt of sincerity, disinterestedness, and unsparing 
devotion a disturbed and eventually catastrophic period of our 
political and national history. 

The life of Lord Grey will be an abiding witness to the 
essential value of character in public life. He neither enjoyed 
the possibilities, nor was exposed to the dangers, of genius. 
His total freedom from personal ambition, combined with the 
fact that his deepest interests lay in Nature and country life, 
prevented him from throwing himself into the excitements and 
turmoil in which ordinary politicians live and move and have 
their being. Aloofness was an ingredient of his character, and 
the claims of his great office at a time of unexampled anxiety 
increased, and largely exacted, this aloofness, in the case of 
a man so heavily weighted with ceaseless responsibilities and 
so inadequately equipped with physical strength. But his very 
detachment from the prevailing interests, passions, and com- 
binations of Parliamentary life added to the impressiveness 
of his rare presence and speeches, for the very reason that his 
detachment and austerity made him the unequalled mouth- 
piece of moral integrity, calm reason and English common 
sense. Of this authority, his tragic presence, and his convinc- 
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ing speech on August 3rd, 1914, will be an imperishable 
historic monument. 

Great abilities are, for the most part, expressed in and 
measured by success. High character is often most 
impressively revealed in and through failure and reverse. This 
was the case with Lord Grey. Steadfastly loyal to the entente 
with France, and accepting its responsibility, he was con- 
tinuously striving for world peace and ceaselessly obsessed by 
the dangers that beset it. He did his best to smooth away 
difficulties and to reconcile conflicting interests. But the pre- 
vailing forces were too strong for him. He strove for peace to 
the last moment, but when he failed he gravely and manfully 
took his stand for international rights, for solemn obligations, 
and for the paramount interests of the Empire and the world. 
Hence he accepted war, with much searching of heart, and led 
the nation into war. During the remainder of his period of 
office, he showed himself to be a great war Minister in his 
dealings with our Allies, and with Neutrals, especially the 
United States. 

It is easy to be wise after the event and to suggest that had 
greater courage and outspokenness dominated Lord Grey’s 
caution, prudence, and circumspection, the war might have 
been avoided. Such a contention regards too lightly the 
forces which Lord Grey had to confront abroad and the con- 
flicts and confusions of opinion with which he had to deal at 
home. Some of the loudest critics at present were outstanding 
difficulties at that time. The issue is problematic and cannot 
be decided. It was the world situation and its psychology that 
were wrong, rather than the man that was at fault. Whatever 
discoveries may be made, and judgments eventually passed 
upon the conduct of affairs, at home and abroad, in 1914 and 
afterwards, it may safely be said that no such discoveries can 
tarnish the character of Lord Grey, or lessen the tribute that 
posterity, as well as the present generation, will pay to a 
lofty character, distinguished by its high aims and its noble 
patriotism. Nor should mankind forget to give heed to his 
prophetic warning, ‘‘ Learn or perish.” 
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Pree Serio peor MOCRATIC 
CIVILISATION?®: 
THE PRIMARY CAUSE. 


ie 
ESTERN Liberal and democratic civilisation is the 
\ \) peculiar child of the Renaissance and the Reformation. 
The ultimate metaphysical root of Liberalism—and all 
great human movements are ultimately based on metaphysics— 
is the conviction of the supreme value of the individuality of 
man, that it is the right and responsibility of every individual 
to think for himself rather than to accept his thinking from any 
human authority, however august, whether in Church or State. 
I think the purpose of life is progress in this world and not 
merely happiness in the next. From this primary root Western 
civilisation has inexorably developed after a thousand years 
of relative inertia and preoccupation into other-worldliness. 
Liberalism began by substituting the reign of law for the rule of 
arbitrary force. That law secured to the individual personal 
and religious liberty and the right to think, to propound his 
political opinions, and to take economic initiative on his own, 
within the limits laid down by the law. ‘Then both law and, 
government were progressively made amenable to the control of 
the adult citizens themselves both male and female, under the 
Parliamentary system. The Bill of Rights, the abolition of 
slavery, the long tale of social reform, the idea of progress, the 
capitalist system, democracy, have all sprung from the basic 
principle of individual liberty within law which is itself amen- 
able to the control of public opinion, which was reborn in Europe 
from ancient Athens in the sixteenth century. To most of us the 
war of 1914 was, at bottom, fought to preserve a system of civili- 
sation based on liberty and right which was challenged by a 
system based upon despotism, represented by dynastic militarism 

in Germany, Austria and Russia. 

Western Liberal civilisation manifestly is not perfect. It is 
only a beginning and a very faint beginning. The first effect of 
liberty is often confusion, if not licence. Ultimately a free 
system of society depends upon the quality of the members. who 
compose it and that quality will only rise if the citizens are 
well educated, scientifically minded, have the selflessness and 
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public spirit which comes from religion, and develop character 
by taking the ultimate responsibility for government and busi- 
ness on their own shoulders. The defects of liberty are all about 
us to-day; the ignorance and frivolity and gullibility of much — 
of the electorate, and the perversity, short-sightedness, and 
cynical selfishness of many politicians and journalists and busi- 
ness men. ‘There is also a great decline in the power of institu- 
tional religion. None the less, Liberals are convinced that a 
society based on freedom is fundamentally more healthy and 
more nearly on the true road of progress than one which hag 
surrendered the freedom of its citizens to think and act on their 
own responsibility in return for the promise of order or conquest 
or plenty imposed by authority. That idea is the central article 
of the Liberal creed, and has been the main driving force behind 
modern civilisation. 


he 


If this be true, what is the explanation of the extraordinary 
slump which has overtaken not only Liberalism, but individual 
liberty, democracy and capitalism, the characteristic institutions 
of the pre-war age? And why have they been replaced over a 
large part of the world by the very essence of barbarism 
—the doctrine that the individual has no rights as against the 
State, that justice and right can be brushed aside in the interest 
of class or race, that dictatorship is the road to human and 
natural greatness, and that government can be permanently 
based upon the lawless bludgeoning into insensibility of all who 
express opinions contrary to those of the dominant party? 

Liberalism as a political party has declined, no doubt, partly 
because, until recently, its major programme had actually been 
realised, and partly because people have come to feel that more 
democracy, more social reform, more free trade, more self- 
determination, were impracticable or were not in themselves the 
answer to the problems of the present. But that does not explain 
the violent reaction of the present. Nor does it explain the sense 
of frustration which has come over the still Liberal and demo- 
cratic world at the very moment of liberty’s greatest victory. 

The ultimate cause of these things, I venture to think, is 
just one thing—international anarchy. It is not that the prin- 
ciples of liberty are wrong or out of date, that mankind has out- 
grown them, that they are not the best foundation for human 
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progress, but that at present it is impossible to develop or even 
to apply them either in politics or in economics, because of 
_ anarchy among the nations. Most people, no doubt, will give a 
formal assent to the thesis that our troubles are largely caused 
by the anarchy of the modern world and by the excessive 
nationalism, political and economic, to which it gives rise. But 
I am not sure that everybody realises how far-reaching are its 
effects and that it is impossible to get rid of our troubles until 
it is overcome. Liberty and anarchy have always been incom- 
patibles. Anarchy has always meant the temporary triumph of 
violence or dictatorship. We see it in the rise of violence and 
dictatorship on every side to-day. Liberty has only flourished 
as anarchy has been replaced by the reign of law. 

But why, it may be asked, has international anarchy suddenly 
become so much more fatal to a free civilisation than it was in 
the nineteenth century? It is partly, of course, because of the 
prodigious shrinking of the globe since the beginning of this 
century, through the motor-car and the aeroplane and wireless, 
so that the consequences of anarchy for the world as a whole 
are as fatal to-day as were the consequences of anarchy for 
America between 1781-1789, for the British Isles before the 
Unions, and for Germany before Bismarck. But it is mainly 
because during the Victorian era there was a peculiar combina- 
tion of circumstances, which temporarily obscured the effect of 
the underlying anarchy ‘and gave the post-Reformation world a 
temporary respite from war. ‘These circumstances were ex- 
haustion after the Revolutionary and Napoleonic Wars, the 
extraordinary predominance of Great Britain as a world power, 
and world free trade—circumstances which made both for inter- 
national peace and for unprecedented world economic expansion. 
But this condition was an inherently unstable equilibrium. It 
has been gradually undermined by the rise of rival world powers, 
by new methods of transportation and communication and by 
the growth of national protection. It crashed in ruins in 1914, 
as every system, ultimately based on anarchy, is bound to crash 
in ruins. 

The Great War was the inevitable consequence of international 
anarchy, and it is that war which has been the immediate cause 
of the intensification of nationalism both in politics and eco- 
nomics, the excessive burden of debt, the decline of democracy 
and liberty, the rise of the dictatorships, the nightmare of fear 
and resentment which broods over the world. And it must be 
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perfectly obvious to every thinking person to-day that if the 
present anarchy continues the competition in armaments will 
revive, military alliances will replace covenants to renounce 
war, democracies will increasingly give place to dictatorships, 
domestic freedom will more and more disappear under the pres- 
sure to be prepared and powerful in case of war, the international 
obstructions to trade and intercourse will multiply, and that 
war, made far more terrible by aeroplane and gas, will eventually 
break out both in Europe and the FarEast, and gradually engulf 
the whole world. 

But, you will say, all this was foreseen by far-seeing statesmen 
and you have the League of Nations, the Kellogg Pact, the 
Locarno Treaties, the General Act of Arbitration, and now the 
Four-Power Pact. Perfectly true. Let us sustain these instru- 
ments and institutions by every means in our power. As a 
moderating force, an educational power, an instrument of inter- 
national inquiry, the League is excellent. But let us also face 
reality. Neither the League nor any of the other treaties has 
solved, or can, in its present form, solve, the problem of inter- 
national anarchy or end nationalist war, either in its military or 
its economic form. For the essence of the League of Nations, as 
of all the other instruments, is the sovereignty of its members. 
Armaments or frontier impediments to trade are the essential 
attributes of sovereignty, and the League will never be able to 
deal effectively with these until it is able to challenge the prin- 
ciple of national sovereignty itself. All political theory and all 
history proves that the only way of ending military or economic 
war is the pooling of sovereignty—the creation of a common 
sovereignty capable of commanding the loyalty of every indivi- 
dual citizen for certain common purposes, to which is entrusted 
control of all military and naval and aerial power and which 
treats the component partners as a single community for economic 
and fiscal purposes. 

The only times when there have been long periods of peace and 
prosperity on earth have been when great areas have been under 
a common sovereignty as in the case of the Empire of Rome. 
Every attempt which has ever been made to create a barrier 
against military or economic war or to maintain a stable peace 
by voluntary co-operation or by what is called confederation 
has proved a failure. It failed in ancient Greece, in the early 
history of the United States, in pre-Bismarckian Germany, 
and in almost every dominion of the British Commonwealth. 


we 
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We have had a conspicuous example just lately of the impractic- 
ability—I use the word advisedly—of co-operation as a perma- 
nent basis for international right and peace, in the history of 
the attempt of the League to deal with the case of Manchuria. 
The difficulties of securing simultaneous action among the num- 
ber of nations, each thinking first of itself, of different size, 
situated in different parts of the world, faced by unequal risks, 
unequally interested, are simply insuperable. "They will not, 
and cannot, keep in step, and if one drops out others begin to 
drop out also. The plain truth is that if nations are ready for 
effective co-operation they are really ready for political and eco- 
nomic union, to form themselves into a single people for common 
purposes, for that is the only effective method of co-operation. 
And if they are not ready for union they are not really ready to 
make co-operation work as a system for ending anarchy and 
preserving permanent peace. 

This is not said in any spirit of pessimism. Quite the reverse. 
We are slowly being driven, by suffering, disaster and frustra- 
tion, as well as by foresight and wisdom, to see that the only 
way in which nations can avoid constant and recurrent war and 
preserve a free civilisation is by ending international anarchy, 
and that means bridging nationalism with some new form of 
federation. Nothing short of the principle of federation—the 
creation of a common government for common purposes—will 
end anarchy. Nothing short of it will end that malaise which 
exists to-day in the conflict of loyalties which finds expression, 
for instance, in the famous pacifist resolution of the Oxford 
Union—a conflict which will only be resolved when pacifism is 
seen to mean, not a mere negative opposition to the bloody and 
senseless destruction of war, but positive loyalty to world law and 
world government, complementary to, and not conflicting with, 
loyalty to national law and national government. 

I do not mean by this that world federation is in sight to-day. 
What I mean is that we shall only begin to escape from the 
paralysis in which we stand when we face the fact that the 
League of Nations, good as it may be as an interim step, is not 
and cannot be enough, and that the essential and vital step out 
of anarchy is that progressive and democratic nations should be 
prepared to federate with other like-minded civilised nations, 
pool their armaments, and create a common economic system 
within the union. ‘Then our thinking will become really con- 
structive once more. M. Briand, and many others, have thought 
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that a federation of Europe was the only cure for Europe’s ills. 
It may be that the free nations may be forced to some form of 
federation as the only method of resisting a continuation of 
dictatorships. It may be that the British Commonwealth or the 
English-speaking world may point the way. It may start large 
or small and grow by accretion. The vital condition is that the 
union should not be based on religion or race, but should include 
nations which have been sovereign and diverse races and peoples. 
I do not want to attempt to prophesy where the great experiment 
will begin. ‘The difficulties of language, culture, tradition are 
immense. I only want to try to bring home that so long as 
international anarchy lasts so long will competitive armaments 
and war and the manceuvres of armament firms stay with us, so 
long will dictatorship and violence challenge democracy and free- 
dom both for individuals and nations, and so long will it be 
almost impossible for a free civilisation to recover its authority 
and its power, or be extended to cover the whole world in perma- 
nent peace. 


tb 


So much for the political side of the case. Let me now deal 
with the economic, where the lesson is not less clear. Most 
people will agree that it has been economic distress which, in 
the main, has given the forces of reaction and dictatorship their 
chance. If it had not been for unemployment and poverty the 
forces of violence and reaction might not have been able to over- 
throw the democracies which came into being in 1919. It is 
often said that these economic distresses are due to the fact that 
capitalism has broken down and that we shall not recover until 
a new economic order on fundamentally different lines has taken 
its place. I think this argument to be demonstrably fallacious. 
Whether you think capitalism good or bad it has not broken 
down, as an economic system. What has happened is that inter- 
national anarchy is making it almost impossible for capitalism 
to work. It is anarchy, not capitalism, which is the main cause 
of poverty and unemployment, just as it is the cause of arma- 
ments, political discord and war. 

Let me state briefly the case for capitalism, for capitalism, 
combined with democracy, is the product of the individualism 
which sprang from the Renaissance and the Reformation and is 
an essential element in Western Liberal civilisation. When I 
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say capitalism I do not mean laissez faire, but the system where- 
by the main initiative in economic as in political life is left to 
the individual or to groups of individuals and the democratic State 
confines its economic activities to running monopolies, laying 
down the legal conditions to which private enterprise must con- 
form, and to taxing the superfluity of the rich for the common 


. good. 


Capitalism raised the standard of living of the people of this 
country fourfold during the nineteenth century. It transferred 
100,000,000 people, mostly poverty-stricken Europeans, across 
the Atlantic and gave them in the United States and Canada full 
employment and the highest standard of living ever known in 
history till a year or two ago. It did much the same in Australia, 
New Zealand, South Africa, and parts of South America. Before 
the war private enterprise was rapidly raising the standard of 
living in all parts of Europe, especially in France, Germany and 
the Northern States. It was beginning to do the same for Asia 
and Africa. Admittedly capitalism combined with laissez faire 
produced in its early phases glaring evils—exploitation of the 
worker, inhuman treatment of women and children, the painful 
contrast between rich and poor. But the rise of democracy before 
the war was rapidly remedying these evils. ‘rade unionism was 
securing for the organised worker a very fair share of the 
proceeds of industry. Factory Acts and trade boards were protect- 
ing life and limb and obtaining better wages for the unorganised. 
Social insurance and old age pensions were providing for the 
three most serious menaces to the workers’ peace and happiness, 
namely, unemployment, ill health, and old age. Income taxes and 
death duties were tending to level wealth and to secure increas- 
ing education and amenities in which all could share. There was 
still much to be done along similar lines, as the Liberal Yellow 
and Green Books and Coal and Power have shown. Article 
XXII of the Covenant established the principles upon which 
capitalism should be controlled when dealing with backward 
races. 

What then impaired the working of this capitalism tempered by 
democracy which held such promise only a few years ago? 
Monkey-wrenches thrown into the system by international 
anarchy. ‘The basic merit of capitalism, as I see it, is that it 
is the only system which has ever kept supply and demand in 
reasonably close adjustment in a changing and progressive world. 
To accomplish this is obviously one of the supreme difficulties 
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in an era in which scientific invention and the restless creative 
energy of millions of men are changing hour by hour the charac- 
ter of commodities and services and the cost of producing, trans- 
porting, and advertising them over the face of the whole earth, 
and in which human demand is also changing every moment as 
new satisfactions are available and as fashion makes her fitful 
moves. Yet capitalism, so frequently denounced, had evolved a 
system whereby the working man and his wife, if in employ- 
ment, were able to obtain in their own kitchen, delivered several 
times a day, the products of every corner of the globe, at a 
reasonable price. Moreover, capitalism was making it possible for 
the poorer sections of the community to enjoy most of the plea- 
sures once only open to the rich, though not always of the same 
quality—books, news, amusement, travel, sport. 

But, incredibly efficient as the modern capitalist system had 
become in its service and flexibility, increasingly as it was being 
humanised by democracy, its successful working depended almost 
entirely on maintaining freedom for competitive enterprise, with- 
in the steadily rising standards set by the law. If there is not 
sufficient freedom everything goes wrong, the ruthless self- 
adjusting mechanism of price in the market, whereby supply and 
demand are kept in adjustment, ceases to operate, enterprise 
and investment languish, employment falls and with it the bar- 
gaining power and the consuming power of the employé, and 
rigidity begins to replace flexibility in every part of the system. 

Capitalism, in fact, to be a success requires a rising market 
and it is the essence of capitalism that, saving for the trade 
cycle, it does, if left reasonably free, produce a continuously 
rising market. I believe that over a long period the capitalist 
system increased the wealth of the world and the general standard 
of living by about 4 per cent. a year. 

It is international anarchy which has undermined the working 
of the capitalist system at the very moment when democracy 
was learning how to overcome its more obvious defects. Before 
the war the self-adjusting mechanism of the market was already 
being impaired by nationalist protection blindly and anarchically 
imposed. For the effect of protection is to encourage production 
of certain articles within the protected area at the cost of 
dislocating the world adjustment of supply and demand outside. 
Protection, and its correlative, subsidies, have the inevitable 
consequence of over-developing the machinery for producing 
certain things, for instance, iron and steel, textiles, wheat, or 
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ships, while reducing the consuming power of the world market 
as a whole by creating unemployment elsewhere. They further 
divert capital and enterprise from finding how to meet human 
needs in some new way, as soon as demand is satisfied, into 
duplicating the means for making the old things. Measures of 
a protectionist character designed to mould in some measure the 
course of national development need not destroy the working of 
the capitalist system any more than social reform destroys it, 
provided they are imposed with moderation and with due regard 
to the external as well as the internal effect, for such is the 
inherent flexibility of capitalism that it can adjust itself to great 
variations in condition without disaster. 

But the Great War—itself the classic and extreme manifesta- 
tion of international anarchy—has created a maladjustment of 
supply and demand so acute as almost to stop the functioning 
of the capitalist system—as a system. The war had two funda- 
mental effects. On the one hand it caused such unbalanced or 
maladjusted production by means of war-time over-development 
of certain industries, and of reckless nationalist tariffs, subsi- 
dies, embargoes, quotas, exchange restrictions and other similar 
devices imposed since the war, largely in self-defence, that eco- 
nomic intercourse has become almost impossible. ‘These obstruc- 
tions thrown into the mechanism of free exchange have now 
reduced world trade to 33 per cent. of its 1929 level. On the 
other hand it has left a burden of indebtedness which it is quite 
impossible to meet under present-day conditions. Under normal 
conditions interest on international governmental loans and pri- 
vate investments involves an annual payment from debtor to 
creditor countries of about {500,000,000 per annum. War debts 
and reparations added some £200,000,000 a year to that. All 
these payments involve in practice a one-way movement of trade. 
Australia and the Argentine, for instance, meet their obligations 
by selling wool and meat and other primary products in the 
English market and using the proceeds to meet their sterling 
obligations. Before the war and up to 1929 after the war this 
one-way inward-moving traffic was balanced by an equivalent cne- 
way outward movement of capital goods which represents the 
stream of foreign loans and investment. ‘There was no reason 
inherent in the capitalist system why this balancing of interest 
payments on old investment and new foreign investment should 
not have continued indefinitely, as it did before the war, with 
immense benefit to the development of the backward portions 
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of the earth, if it had not been for nationalist restrictions on trade 
and for the overloading of the system by uneconomic charges for 
war debts and reparations. But these two factors proved to be 
the burdens which broke the camel’s back, the stream of foreign 
investment—and especially of American lending—abruptly 
ceased in 1929, the underlying dislocation became manifest and 
the great slump began. And the slump will continue until, by 
allowing price in the market to do its work of adjusting supply 
and demand throughout the world without undue interference 
by anarchic governments, people are once more making goods 
and services which are exchangeable with one another and 
international lending begins again. 

The world, at this moment, is going through a tremendous 
double process. On the one hand its economic organism is 
gradually and painfully trying to adapt itself from a con- 
dition of comparative freedom of international trade in which 
nations bought and sold a considerable proportion of their pro- 
ducts from one another, to one in which most nations are trying 
to make themselves as self-supporting as they can and only 
buy from others what they cannot produce, except at quite 
excessive cost, for themselves. On the other hand, a gigantic 
liquidation is taking place of the debts incurred both private 
and governmental, and of the businesses and industries estab- 
lished on the assumption that international trade on the old 
scale was going to continue. When the liquidation has taken 
place, when excessive stocks have been destroyed or used, 
when enough debts have been cancelled, repudiated, or 
adjusted, when Governments have no more wrenches to throw 
into the system, the matchless flexibility of capitalism, and 
the incredible activity of private initiative and enterprise operat- 
ing in a million obscure ways, if given a chance, will begin to 
restore a balance between supply and demand once more, to 
recreate a stable international monetary system, to revive inter- 
national trade, and so lift the world out of the unemployment 
and the greatly lowered standard of living to which anarchy 
has reduced it, and to which anarchy will reduce it again 
unless the lesson is learned in time. 

I know that many people will contest this view. It is some- 
times said that modern invention and especially mass produc- 
tion has made the old system impossible. It seems to me that 
this thesis, which is the slender intellectual foundation for the 
economics of Sir Oswald Mosley’s B.U.F. Party, is the sheerest 
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nonsense. Mass production produces no more dislocation of 
older methods than did the discovery of the steam engine or 
_ electricity in an earlier age. On the contrary, Henry Ford 
has proved that if it lessens labour engaged in the actual pro- 
duction of a particular article it immensely increases the num- 
ber of people who are employed in producing the raw materials 
which are used in making it and in distributing, advertising 
and selling it all over the world. The plain fact is that the 
standard of living of the whole world and especially of Asia 
and Africa and South America is pitifully low—z,000,000,000 
people are still living at the starvation level. There was no 
reason why the capitalist system, tempered by democracy and 
speeded up by mass production, should not have gone on rais- 
ing the standard of living of the whole world in this century 
as it did in the last, if it had been allowed to work with reason- 
able freedom. And the reason why it has not been allowed to 
work is, in the main, just one thing—international anarchy. 

On the other hand it is sometimes said that the growing 
rigidity of the structure of capitalism, caused on the one hand 
by trades unionism, social insurance and old age pensions, and 
on the other hand by the increase in cartels and other price- 
fixing and production-regulating arrangements, has destroyed 
the effectiveness of the old self-regulating system of free com- 
petition in the market. I venture to dissent from this view. 
The present rigidity is’ largely the consequence of the depres- 
sion—it is self-defence. While in the modern world organisa- 
tion on the side both of Capital and Labour will become larger 
in scale and more international in character, I doubt if these 
changes will fundamentally alter the system, provided there 
is no State intervention to secure monopoly or prevent competi- 
tion. In the future, as in the past, new invention and new 
enterprise will break every attempt to corner markets or to 
prevent competition from securing to the consumer a major 
share of improvement in science or technique. Cartels, indeed, 
may even help to even out the trade cycle. 

It all depends on whether capitalism and democracy are 
given a reasonable chance to function. The essence of capitalism 
is that it produces a rising market and that it only functions 
properly in a rising market. If there is a rising market the 
rigidities created to establish a certain standard constantly 
tend to disappear, because the standard itself is rising. 
In a rising market wage levels tend to rise and condi- 
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tions to improve, businesses, large or small, can only sur- 
vive if their service is first class, and loan and debt charges, 
which capitalism is always creating (and losing), grow less, 
instead of more, burdensome. But directly the rising market 
disappears the debt and wage structure begins to collapse, as it 
is doing to-day. What prevents the return of a rising market 
to-day is not any inherent change in capitalism, but difficulties 
created in its working by international anarchy. 

Western Liberal economic civilisation depends for its success 
on freedom and law. Democracy may erect ever higher safe- 
guards for the worker and against the exploiter and the crook 
within which the system of private enterprise must function. 
But in the modern world of invention and of division of labour 
the constant infinitesimal adjustments whereby individuals and 
firms and corporations are engaged in making the things and 
rendering the services which others actually need and so will 
buy, and are therefore themselves employed and so can also buy 
the products of others, can only be effectively made by the 
ruthless operation of price in a free market. Once you begin 
to interfere with the operation of competition and price, by 
protection, subsidies, embargoes, quotas, and other similar 
devices and try to control supply and demand you throw the 
mechanism out of gear and force people to make things of 
which there is already a glut, thereby producing unemploy- 
ment and a lessening of consuming power somewhere instead 
of allowing price and competition to drive enterprise to employ- 
ing Capital and Labour in making new things and services 
which they can exchange with the makers of the old. At any 
one moment it looks as if new machinery must throw the whole 
process out of gear. But a century of experience has shown 
that if you allow free play in the market the adjustment between 
supply and demand does continuously take place, though with 
painful consequences to many, and the whole population in 
general is kept employed on a rising standard of living all the 
time. No government can possibly plan the infinite variety of 
future progress. Universal government control can only end in 
a drab and low standard of uniformity for all. 

Finally, there are those who contend that whether capitalism 
has failed, as a system, or not, it ought to be replaced by 
socialism or communism. In a future article I may counter 
this argument and show that socialism as preached by the 
Labour Party is quite unworkable and that the only real alter- 
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natives are between communism, which the West will not have, 


_and a planned social reform, which still uses, while guiding, the 
tremendous creative energy of private enterprise as the main 


spring of national and international economic life. 
Meanwhile, I am only concerned to-day to try to establish 
one conclusion, from a consideration of present-day conditions. 


It is this: Democracy, private enterprise and the whole edi- 


fice of Western Liberal civilisation as it existed up to 1920, 
is not out of date or a failure. Its apparent decline is almost 
wholly due to the international anarchy which produced the 
war and has since intensified nationalism, both political and 
economic. If a Liberal and progressive civilisation for our- 
selves, or for the world, is to survive and develop the primary 
task of the Liberal nations is to overcome this anarchy by begin- 
ning to apply the federal principle, at least among themselves, 
for unless they do, free civilisation itself will be reconquered 
by resurgent barbarism, militarism and dictatorship. 
LOTHIAN. 


IN GERMANY TO-DAY. 


ISITORS to Germany who attempt to estimate correctly 

the state of affairs in that country are met by a fact 

which is not so clear when viewed from England, 
namely, that the situation changes from day to day. To 
generalise is therefore unsafe, and perhaps the fairest way to 
make any comment at all is to report statements made by Ger- 
mans. ‘The foreigner has not sufficient knowledge to check 
them, but he can record them accurately. 

The defect of this method is that a vast number of Germans 
are voiceless. ‘The enemies, or supposed enemies, of the State 
are not heard because they are either in concentration camps 
or in danger of being put there. ‘There are also the victims 
of violence, of whose case readers of the English Press are 
only too sadly reminded, but of whose existence the Germans 
not in contact with the circles personally affected are ignorant. 
In England we hear only of the seamy side; in Germany one 
sees nothing of the ugly aspect, but much that is interesting 
and that makes a good impression. Each view is misleading 
unless one can keep the other in mind. It would be, in the 
same way, misleading if I were to give the statements of Nazis 
on one side, and of their Nationalist and kindred critics on the 
other, unless the reader remembers the section of German 
society whose lot is most unhappy and which has attracted most 
attention throughout the world. With that premise, let me 
attempt to render the talk of friends of the régime. 


I 


When I questioned on one occasion the need of violent repres- 
sion on the part of a Government which appears to be in no 
danger, the reply was: ‘‘It is a fight for the German soul.” 
My companion’s argument might be paraphrased somewhat as 
follows : 

“ You naturally question the necessity of shutting up sus- 
pects in camps. But the Government is not established, as you 
suppose. ‘There are movements against it on the Left, and even 
on the Right, which endanger it. Many Nationalists are actually 
under arrest ; Herbert Bismarck, himself till yesterday actually 
in the government, has had his house searched and may soon 
be in jail. The Communists are still organised and working. 
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Their newspapers are secretly printed and circulated. The 
Socialists naturally excite the sympathy of their British 
colleagues and foreigners wonder why we fear them, but English 
Socialists would not really sympathise with an attitude to the 
State such as that which made a revolution in the moment of 
impending defeat in 1918, or which prompted a prominent 
- Socialist leader to say that the Polish Corridor was ‘a valu- 
able sanitary cordon’ against the East Prussian conservatives. 
The sentiment of the German soul must be guarded from the 
propaganda of disloyalty. The forces of disorder would continue 
to influence people if speakers and writers remained free in time 
of revolution. You do not yourselves give them freedom in India. 
You ask why Socialists should be treated like Communists. 
The reason is that some of them stand for violence, and that 
in 1918 their policy betrayed our soldiers. Socialists promised 
response from other countries, and a just settlement. English 
Socialism did its best, but French Socialism broke its word. 

“You English cannot be expected to understand that we are 
in the mentality of civil war. We have been so long in condi- 
tions of physical strife, that the humane outlook of people 
in tranquillity like yours has been obscured. Hitler says him- 
self how simple it would be to deal with conditions of national 
war, compared with the internal conditions which have produced 
intense hatred. Whichever party was on top would treat its 
enemies without much gentleness. Probably the Communists, 
if they had the chance, would do worse than the Nazis. 

*“ You may say that it showed a disposition to violence, that 
difference of political opinion took a rufhianly form. But what 
was the origin of that? It would never have occurred if the 
Allies had not adopted the French policy of spoliation followed 
by pinpricks. It provided the maximum of material to the sec- 
tions inclined to chauvinistic violence. The return to discipline 
would be natural to our traditions, and would be all to our 
advantage. But it remains impossible while the attitude of the 
Allies seems no different from the policy which left the infuriat- 
ing memories of the Ruhr, of the black troops on the Rhine, 
and of the broken promise of disarmament, while the Corridor 
itself would be enough to prevent a return to a normal mind. 
The best hope of bringing repression and outrage to an end 
lies in making a normal outlook possible to Germans. 

‘’The English charge us with brutality, and we understand 
your hatred of bullying and your love of fair play. But we see 
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that, when it suits you that a State should be strong, you 
cease to criticise it. You have begun to like Mussolini. If 
you wanted Germany strong, we should not hear much of Ger- 
man outrages. Even about Russia, your Socialists hardly made 
a protest. You admit that Communist violence is dangerous. ~ 
Communist success in Germany would have given Communism 
a position for gaining success in the West, so you ought to 
support and admire us. 

‘“‘As to the Jews, we had a difficulty that you don’t experience. 
Your leading professions are not monopolised by Jews. Our 
action was too hasty, but civil war conditions prevailed. 

“ Outrages have not ceased, but the revolution did not cost 
heavy loss of life, like other revolutions. If it had been bloody, 
perhaps hatreds would have died down sooner than they have. 
Outrages have been punished. ‘The police lost power in recent 
civil strife, yet the Government prevented the widespread kill- 
ing that would have occurred but for its discipline. You Eng- 
lish are shocked at violence, and think the police should keep 
order. But consider what would happen, even in England, if, 
instead of generations of tranquillity, you had our desperate 
situation of defeat and humiliation, blockade and starvation of 
children, the black troops, and Scotland cut off by a band of 
alien territory. Exasperation turned our differences of opinion 
into civil war, so that the police lost authority. Moreover, the 
revolution stopped street war. Give us credit for avoiding the 
bloodshed that other revolutions involved. Both Nazis and Com- 
munists taught self-sacrifice, and life was freely offered. You 
cannot expect a delicate sense of humanity in this atmosphere. 

‘You English don’t realise the moral side of the Nazi move- 
ment. We had a plague of licentious literature and practice, 
which was associated with a great propaganda of atheism, with 
two million organised adherents, a teaching which disgusted 
our sense of decency. Against it the Nazi movement, however 
crude, offered a doctrine of strenuousness, public service, readi- 
ness for self-sacrifice, desire to suffer, and Spartan simplicity. 
Our sense of order and social unity was offended by the class 
war, and the party spirit in politics. They weakened our posi- 
tion in the world just when we were in the grip of States which 
imposed unjust conditions and did not carry out the treaty 
forced on us. 

“The Government is carrying the identification of Church 
and State too far, but we want the State to be Christian. As 
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to State control we are Lutherans, and the doctrine of Luther 
is good enough for us. A free church might rival the Govern- 
ment, and we want a government which is stable. You condemn 
our insistence on national unity, but England does not need to 
foster national feeling. In countries where our people are 
scattered they are easily forced to lose their nationality. Look 
_ at the Trentino, where German children are growing up Italian. 

“The Nazi party has a special concern for a kind of 
humanity which prevails in England, a concern for children 
and for animals. We stiffened the law on these points. We 
enacted humane slaughter of animals for food. You English 
ought to approve of our social aims. We are Socialist in our 
desire to give the worker a footing on the land. You see our 
workmen’s suburban settlements, where each cottage belongs 
to the occupant, and the family grows some food in the garden. 
The community spirit, which you laugh at, is a genuine thing; 
it leads the sons of Junkers and plutocrats to spend their holi- 
days with the workers, doing manual work. You despise uni- 
forms, but to us they symbolise comradeship. You judge us by 
militarist phrases, and forget that we use them metaphorically. 
You also forget that we like to make a drastic order without 
intending to carry it out, just as we love a theory which has 
no practical meaning. 

“We ought specially to have the sympathy of British 
Socialists. The official programme is on Labour Party 
lines. Our Left Wing wants national ownership of coal, 
iron, shipping and land. Conservatism in the Nazi party is 
giving way, as events are showing. You observe that in 
Austria Prince Stahremberg says he objects to German Nazi- 
ism because it is too Socialistic. And Socialists ought to like 
our campaign against luxury. As to peace, we agree with 
English, though not with Marxist Socialism, if you will make 
it possible for us by treating Germany with justice.”’ 


Il 


There is a body of opinion, Nationalist and other, both in 
Germany and without it, who take quite another view, and who 
condemn the Government unsparingly. Their views may be 


summarised as follows: 
‘The movement is suffering from the nature of its leaders, 


some of them pathological cases. Although it attracts masses of 
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young men of the best sort, the chiefs are unworthy of their 
followers. Though Hitler is intensely popular and his genuine 
enthusiasm is not doubted, his choice of colleagues is a mis- 
fortune. There is not even a moderate section to balance the 
extremists, since Strasser left the party. The disposition of B 
Goring is shown by his appointment of Heines to a high post 
in police administration, from which position he will have an | 
ugly influence on the concentration camps. The rivalry between 
Goring and Goebbels for the post of Chancellor, when Hitler 
becomes President, leads these two to play up to the fanatical 
elements in the party. We realise the impression that must be 
made abroad by such a proclamation as Goring’s announcement 
that anyone who talks in a pessimistic manner of the future 
will be imprisoned. 

‘“ We know how inefficient also is the machinery of Govern- 
ment, with the head committee of the party in the background 
at Munich (like the Young Turk movement, when it was run 
from Salonika), so that not even the heads of the Government 
at the capital are quite their own masters, and the public 
departments, like the Foreign Office, are duplicated by Nazi 
departments, with different offices, and undefined but final 
authority. . 

‘“We know that Hitler has reason for his talk about a 
possible second revolution, and in Nazi circles the fate of the 
first revolutionaries in other revolutions of the past has been 
recalled. We know quite well the disastrous effect in England 
of the non-suppression of private outrages. Although the con- 
tinuance of outrage is condemned on grounds of decent humanity 
in high quarters (that is why some Nationalists are under a 
cloud), unauthorised arrests are not a thing of the past, but 
are even intensified in many districts. It does not require to be 
English to be revolted at the beating-up and flogging of old 
men, and the terrorising of women whose husbands are in the 
camps, so that, for instance, the other day a woman committed 
suicide with all her children by turning on the gas. ‘Though 
the past years of strife have encouraged a state of mind which 
is naturally callous to suffering, and indeed goes with the Nazi — 
enthusiasm for sacrificing oneself in the national cause, there — 
might be much greater courage shown by the leaders in facing | 
unpopularity among the extremists, especially when they had 
the Prussian tradition of discipline to work upon. 

“We who admire the Prussian idea of order are revolted by 
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the new theory that Government should be above the law, and 


_ should remove judges at will. We are ashamed at the want of 


“A 


sense (as well as humour), which leads to the expulsion of 
presidents of athletic clubs to make room for young Nazis. 
“You must not imagine that we agreed with the national 


mourning, with flags at half-mast, for the two Nazis killed 
- while arresting a Communist at Koepenick. We distinguish 


between authorised arrest and the action of Nazi hooligans, 
no better than gangsters. Responsibility lies with the high 
authorities. It is deplorable to us that foreigners should judge of 
our people in general from brutality which originates in the 
crudity of a few leaders. 

“‘ Moreover, while we welcome the prevention of street war, which 
has vitiated our life for years, we can see that discontent in the 
Nazi ranks is very serious. A threatened demonstration was only 


_ stopped by Hitler’s intervention. The promises of better times, 


which are economically impossible, are coming home to roost. It is 
being said that you can govern by ‘ bread and circuses,’ but not by 
circuses without bread. We are told to believe that, now that 
the first phase is over, the phase of Socialist action is to begin. 
But we should have more confidence in the Government’s readi- 
ness to face the Conservative classes if we did not know of the 
intimate relations which have sprung up between Nazi leaders 
and aristocratic reactionaries. 

‘‘’The attempt to use the Lutheran Church as a Government 
agency is rousing vehement feeling, and there are large 
numbers of Nazis who are ready to resign from the party if it 
is persisted in. They would be torn between admiration for 
Hitler, whom they believe to have saved the country from 
Bolshevism, and their resentment at the prostitution of religion. 
Many of us do not even think that the Communists were a real 
danger to the State. We believe the repression of free speech 
by incarcerating Socialist leaders is defeating its ends, and is 
only a proof of the inexperience of our leaders, since prohibition 
of meetings and newspapers would be more than adequate. In 
fact, while we admire the movement for its professed ideals of 
service and simplicity, we think that it is not making good.” 


Ill 


One hears such views, both favourable and hostile, from the 
most varied classes of people. Whether one is impressed or 
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otherwise must be a matter of one’s own temperament. But it 
cannot be questioned that views of both kinds are held by people 
of honesty and a desire for service. “There is a consensus of 
opinion, even among the critics, that the Nazis have a tremen- 
dous asset in the amazing fervour of the worship of their 
leader. It is so great that, for example, old landowners whose 
life-long faith had been conservative, came up to Berlin to 
write their names in the Chancellor’s book on his birthday. 
On the other hand, in trying to abolish hostility, the Govern- 
ment must be making enemies where there is no need to do so. 
And they are in a predicament not unknown to politicians else- 
where, viz. their inability to deliver the goods which they have 
promised. ‘Their economic theories seem to be evidence of a 
quality which philosophical Germans attribute to their country- 
men—the love of mystical vagueness, such that ‘‘ the German 
is not happy if he can understand the object he is pursuing.”’ 
The problem of the leadership is particularly interesting, 
because of the great age of the President. If Hindenburg dies 
or retires, and if Herr Hitler succeeds him, the active govern- 
ment must be in the hands either of Goring or Goebbels, and Herr 
Hitler will lose the prestige of the Chancellorship. It is 
possible that a change of policy might follow the disappearance 
from active leadership of Herr Hitler, whose peculiar hatreds 
have given rise to the fervour of governmental action against 
Jews, Communists and Austria. On the other hand, if he 
becomes President he will gain the loyalty of the Reichswehr, 
which is expected to be loyal to the President whoever he be, 
while, if Hitler should disappear before Hindenburg, the attitude 
of the army towards the Nazi régime is a matter of speculation. 
It is difficult in England to realise the instability of the Govern- 
ment, but undoubtedly its members have cause for anxiety. 
Masses of men supported the movement in hopes of better 
wages or better conditions for the peasant. In the factories a 
system of Nazi cells or committees has been established, which 
already resembles the Russian system of Soviets. While these 
are highly inconvenient to the director of a firm, or the owner 
of a large estate, they are also potential centres of disaffection. 
This has caused such alarm that Hitler has threatened condign 
punishment, and Goring has published an order so amazing 
that it deserves quotation. He says: ‘ Officials and workers 
who talk to others and create mistrust will be treated as 
Marxists. It is a question of pessimism. ‘Those who observe 
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such cases are to report them. Failure to do so is a declaration 
of solidarity with agitators and will lead to arrest. This is a 
decree to all.” 

The persistent claim of every Nazi that the country is in 
revolution contains a truth that we must recognise. Conditions 
are so abnormal that order in the usual sense is not possible, 
and a degree of callousness results. Even so, one hears doubts 
expressed as to the necessity for the wholesale incarceration of 
suspected persons in concentration camps. ‘The conditions in 
these camps are hard indeed for men detained pending exami- 
nation, against whom no charge has even been formulated. 
The camp near Kénigsberg is a fort some fifty years old, in 
which we found the inmates confined under lock and key in 
vaulted chambers reached by dark, damp passages. They were 
not forced to work but, except for two hours exercise, the 
only comforts were a table and stools (fewer in number than 
the inmates), and a game of chess. Some of the men 
volunteer for work, for example in cooking for the two 
hundred inmates. ‘The others we saw at physical exercises in 
the yard, with armed guards on the ramparts above them. It 
appeared that health is not injured by camp life but undoubtedly 
the inmates, as a member of the Government remarked to us, 
are not there to be comfortable. 

There are some features of the régime, apart from its repres- 
sive and brutal aspects, which are highly distasteful to the 
English mind. For example, students and boys in schools are 
encouraged to spy on their teachers and report to the Commissar. 
Moreover, Nazi-ism cannot dissociate itself from its manifesta- 
tions in Austria, where it carries on propaganda by bombs. 

With regard to the Church there is probably trouble ahead 
for the Government. An interesting reflection was expressed 
to me by a church member, critical of the régime. It was held 
that the churches had been in a high degree lifeless, and young 
Nazis expressed to me the view that, while the Church did 
not stimulate them to work, the idea of State service did 
so. But following on this newly-aroused enthusiasm, the 
treatment of the Church by the Government had alienated many 
from loyalty to the Nazi movement, and enthusiasm had been 
transferred to the life of the Church, a fortuitous stroke of luck 
for the Church which its earnest members cordially welcomed. 

Viewing the situation as a whole, we can but feel the most 
profound concern. While it is only fair to hear the case for the 
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Nazi leaders we must remember their outrageous treatment of 
other parties. But when political action is in question, the moral 
to be drawn is surely not that Germany as a whole proves after all 
to be militarist and must be refused both revision and general 
disarmament, but that statesmanship should aim at producing 
conditions in which the outlook of Germans can become normal. 
The sense that Germany is treated as a pariah state is the 
natural result of events since the war. To reverse our policy 
of carrying out the Versailles Treaty in regard to disarmament 
would be fatal not only to international order, but to the 
recovery of Germany from internal strife. 
NokEL-BuxtTon. 


fee PRESENT SPATE “OF THE 
HOUSING PROBLEM.* 


HERE is always a housing problem, but it changes in 
character from year to year. When we solve the problem 
of poverty, we shall solve the housing problem, too, for 
_ the one arises directly from the other. There is no real housing 
problem for the well-to-do, among whom I may here include 
all those who, with the aid of a building society, can build a 
house of adequate size in a healthy environment. ‘The number 
of people to whom the building societies now make advances is 
astonishing : within the last three years, such loans amounted 
to no less than 269 million pounds. At the end of 1932, there 
were nearly 900,000 mortgages outstanding. ‘The problem in 
connection with these houses is not how to get them built, but 
how to get them built with proper regard to regional planning. 
All the necessary legislation to provide for regional planning 
has been passed ; it only remains for local authorities to put it 
into operation, and whether they do this depends largely on 
public opinion. 

I wish that the general architectural standard could be raised. 
The great majority of our smaller houses are lacking in beauty 
of design, while a considerable number are definitely ugly. Can 
the Royal Institute of British Architects do anything in connec- 
tion with this aspect of housing? Or must we rely on the Royal 
Horticultural Society to cover unattractive dwellings with ivy 
or ampelopsis? 

That, however, is by the way. The real crux of the housing 
problem is twofold—first, to provide houses for the low-paid 
workers in town and country, and second, to do away with slum 
areas, and with all dwellings that are definitely unfit for human 
habitation. 

First, let us get some idea of the magnitude of the problem. 
Taking all kinds of houses into consideration, and assuming 
a standard of one structurally separate dwelling for every 
family, there was in 1931 a shortage of 830,000 dwellings in 
England and Wales. This compares with a shortage of 710,000 
houses in 1921 and 250,000 in 1911. In view of the fact that 
nearly two million houses have been built since the Armistice, 
these figures may seem astonishing, but the increasing shortage 


* This article is based on an address given at the Liberal Summer School, 
Cambridge, August, 1933. 
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is mainly due to the decreasing size of families. In 1931 there 
were 48 more families per thousand of the population than in 
1911. The above figures take no account of overcrowding or 
insanitary dwellings. If these are included, it is a conservative 
estimate that one and a half million houses are needed to-day, 
if every family is to have a structurally separate and sanitary 
dwelling. Even when these have been built, there will remain 
hundreds of thousands of houses with only two bedrooms, where 
proper separation of the sexes is impossible. 

Now, what is being done to meet this pressing need? 
Obviously, it will not be met by the ordinary unaided operations 
of the market. If it could, 175,000 builders, costing the 
country about £180,000 a week in “‘ dole,’? would not be 
unemployed. Government subsidies for housing have ceased, 
apart from the rehousing of slum dwellers, so has the guarantee 
to share with building societies any losses they may incur by 
lending up to 90 per cent. of the value of a house, instead of 
75 per cent. or 80 per cent., which was their previous limit. 
Until December 7th, 1932, substantial housing subsidies were 
paid, and the building of houses was actively encouraged, but 
on that day the subsidies ceased without an hour’s notice, and 
the building of houses by Local Authorities ceased, too. In the 
first six months of 1933, 1,206 houses were built by Local 
Authorities, as compared with 69,600 in the whole of 1932. 

Now, on what sources is the Minister of Health relying to 
supply houses, built without subsidy, which can be let at rentals 
within the means of low-paid workers? He is relying on 
speculating builders and on building societies. Building societies 
to-day will provide 90 per cent. of the value of a house, at 
4 per cent. in the provinces, or 4% per cent. in and around 
London. But the amount borrowed must be paid off in thirty 
years—and this adds 134 per cent. to the annual charge— 
making it 534 per cent. in the provinces and 6% per cent. in 
London. Moreover, the builders must procure ro per cent. of 
the cost from other sources. If we assume that this is forth- 
coming at the same rate as the rest, the rent of a house with 
three bedrooms, and no parlour, will be 12s. 414d. to 13s. a week. 
I assume £350 as the cost of a house, land, roads, and sewers; 
£5 a year for repairs, management, empties and insurance,” 
and £7 os. 3d. for rates, at 12s. od. in the £, on a rateable 
value of £11. 


_ * The National Housing Council allow £6 in their estimates, but I am 
inclined to think this a little high. 
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It is thus clear that the sources on which the Government 
is relying must inevitably fail—as they are doing. It may be 
said without exaggeration that practically nothing is being done 
to provide houses for low-paid workers. Houses built in 
connection with the slum-clearance scheme only replace houses 
which are demolished, and their erection does nothing to lessen 


the existing shortage. 


Now, what rent can the low-paid worker afford? On two 
occasions I have made detailed investigations into the cost of 
living. I cannot here describe my methods, and only give my 
results. At to-day’s prices it takes 36s. 4d. to provide a family 
of two adults and three children with the requisites for mere 
physical efficiency, exclusive of rent. This assumes an 
economical dietary, and careful spending on other necessaries. 
If in addition we allow 5s. a week for everything other than 
bare physical needs (e.g. bus fares, insurance, Trade Union 
subscriptions, beer, tobacco, newspapers, or an _ occasional 
cinema) we get a total of 41s. 4d.* The great majority of low- 
paid industrial workers in full work are receiving a few shillings 
more or less than 45s. a week. Some are receiving about Sos., 
and some between 35s. and gos. How much can they spare for 
rent? Here it must be remembered that the ability of families 
to pay rent does not depend solely upon the earnings of the 
main breadwinner. It is affected by the number of dependent 
children, and by the presence or absence of other wage-earners 
in the household. A man whose only source of income is 45s. 
a week, who has to keep a wife and three dependent children, 
may only be able to afford a small sum for weekly rent. But 
many low-paid workers, with children earning, are in a different 
position. In my opinion, there is no doubt whatever that if 
attractive houses could be let at a sum not exceeding tos. for 
rent and rates, numbers of the low-paid workers could and would 
afford to take them. Many of these at present are occupying 
inferior houses which they would gladly leave for something 
better, if it could be provided at a rental within their means. 
As they left the cheaper houses, these would become available 
for workers who cannot possibly afford a Ios. rent. But it may, 
I think, be taken as axiomatic that if rents are charged in 
excess of Ios. a week, no significant impression will be made 
on the problem of housing for this class of workers. The 12s. 6d. 
or 13s. house is quite definitely out of their reach. 


* The Human Needs of Labour (1918), B. S. Rowntree. 
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Now, could houses to let at rentals not exceeding tos. be built 
without a subsidy? My answer is: ‘‘ Yes, under certain 
conditions.”’ 


1. Money must be provided at the lowest possible rate of — | 


interest. 

2. The houses must be built as economically as possible. 

3. The management must be efficient and economical. 

4. Full advantage must be taken of modern knowledge of 
lay-out. % 


If these conditions are to be observed, the houses must be 
provided by agencies which can secure money at the minimum 
cost, and this in practice means the State, Local Authorities, 
or a great housing or super-utility society, such as was advocated 
by Sir Raymond Unwin and others in their evidence before Lord 
Moyne’s Committee on Housing. The State is obviously not 
the right body ; and there are distinct advantages in placing the 
onus on the Local Authorities, which are specifically made 
responsible by Section 25 of the 1930 Housing Act for making 
good any housing shortage. Of course, if a super-utility society 
could help, well and good. 

Now, let us see at what rent these houses could be let. The 
Public Works Loan Commissioners are lending money at 4°1 per 
cent., including a 60 years’ Sinking Fund. If the Government 
forbore from charging the % per cent. now charged for ‘‘ manage- 
ment,’’ which under the circumstances they could quite suitably 
bear themselves, the rate of interest would be just under 4 per 
cent. ‘There is no reason why the whole of the capital required 
should not be lent on these terms, with the security of the rates, 
and if that security is considered inadequate, a Government 
guarantee as well. With money at this price—again assuming 
£350 as the all-in cost of a house, it could be let at ros. without 
any subsidy. 

But if the State is to provide capital at the minimum cost, it 
must make sure that the money is spent to the best advantage ; 
and therefore in the lay-out of building estates, full advantage 
should be taken of modern knowledge. Very briefly, the under- 
lying principle of economical lay-out is to reduce to a minimum 
the mileage of costly main roads made for heavy traffic, with 
deep sewers, and wide enough to allow for an unknown demand 
upon them. This is accomplished by providing, at right angles 
to the main roads, a number of lesser roads, each ending in a 
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square. Houses are erected along these side-roads, and round 
the squares; and such roads need only be narrow and light in 
construction, because they can never be called on to serve more 
than a given number of houses—perhaps a dozen. Similarly, 
the drains, which empty into the main arterial sewer—can be 
comparatively small and cheap. In this way, enormous 
- economies can be made. Moreover, the method of lay-out is 
less monotonous, and it meets the objection that the limitation 
of the number of houses per acre involves covering a great deal 
of extra travelling. 

Had the best methods of site-planning been adopted on the 
various building estates developed since the war, many hundreds 
of thousands—probably millions—of pounds could have been 
saved. But the Government made no effort to ensure economical 
site-planning before agreeing to building schemes. If houses 
are to be built to let at the lowest possible rents it is essential 
that the Government should provide expert advice on the 
subject, free of charge, to Local Authorities, and see that such 
advice is acted upon. I would also suggest that with a view to 
improving the appearance of the houses, and ensuring internal 
planning of the best type, the Government should provide a 
Manual, giving a number of alternative plans with elevations, 
and emphasising the most important points to be observed. 

It is of fundamental importance that, with few exceptions, 
every house should have a garden, and there should be no 
relaxation of the limit of twelve houses to the acre. Instead 
of wasting money on useless roads, let it be spent on gardens. 
With proper planning the difference in cost between a house 
standing on a site of 353 square yards and one on 186 square 
yards is less than twopence a week—assuming land at £400 
an acre. 

It is difficult to over-estimate the importance of gardens, and 
they will become increasingly important as working hours are 
shortened, as they assuredly will be. What are men going to 
do with their increased leisure? For men who have gardens, 
and care for them, this problem is already largely solved. 
Moreover, the economic value of a garden is by no means 
negligible. Three hundred square yards of garden will produce 
vegetables which, taking the average, it would cost over 2s. a 
week to buy. But it would be wrong to stop at gardens of 
200 or 300 square yards. Great numbers of men would gladly 
cultivate more than this. 
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In a carefully devised building scheme, there should be — 


different zones. In the zone nearest to the centre of the town 
houses might be built twelve to the acre. As one went further 
out, the sizes of gardens might be increased to a quarter of an 


acre, half an acre, and even more, till we come to the actual — 


small-holding. ‘The fundamental importance of small-holdings, 
in relation to the fact that we can never hope to reabsorb all 
our unemployed in industry must never be forgotten. There 
is only one stage between the man who works partly in the town 
and partly on his bit of land, and the small-holder who relies 
for a living entirely on his holding ; and no proposals for dealing 
with the housing problem*will be complete which do not take 
into account the possibility of providing small-holdings on a far 
more extensive scale. Evidence from different parts of the 
country shows that in many cases they can be made to pay a 
commercial rate of interest ; and they should be provided without 
delay, though not upon an elaborate and costly scale. We should 
encourage the pioneering spirit in their development. 

To come back, however, to the garden, it is an inestimable 
boon to a man whose work may be irregular, or from time to 
time may cease altogether, to have a piece of land large enough 
to grow potatoes and other vegetables that he requires for his 
family, and where he can keep hens and pigs, and perhaps a 
goat. Then if he is out of work, there will always be potatoes, 
green vegetables, bacon, and milk available; and moreover, he 
has one invaluable asset—something to do. 

But what about the many thousands of low-paid workers who 
cannot afford to pay Ios. a week in rent and rates for adequate 
housing accommodation? Before discussing details, we should 
fully appreciate the ground covered by the proposal to reduce 
their rentals by means of subsidies. Up to now, the community 
has subsidised housing, because its cost was abnormal. ‘This 
was justified. We cannot expect tenants to pay exorbitant rents 
for sixty years because the exigencies of the State made it 
necessary to build when building costs were exceptionally high. 
But to-day, probably, the cost of building is more or less fixed, 
and, therefore, subsidies paid for housing would be neither more 
nor less than subsidies in relief of low wages. This brings us 
back to the policy of the Speenhamland system of poor relief, 
with its economic danger. 

In all our social legislation, with the comparatively small, 
and from this point of view unimportant, exception of the 
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feeding of necessitous school children, we have never departed 
from the principle that low wages should not be subsidised by 
the State. I believe that any proposal to share the cost of rent 
with wage-earners whose wages fall below a certain level, is 
fraught with far-reaching dangers, and its adoption in the long 
run would tend to depress the general wage-level, and would 


militate seriously against the welfare of the working class. 


What encouragement, for instance, would an employer have to 
give an advance in wages to his workers if he knew that their 
rent subsidy would be reduced accordingly? What encourage- 
ment, again, would a worker have to make himself worth a 


_ higher wage if he knew that his family would not benefit, but 


the increase would go to the State? 

On the other hand, it is justly urged that even if a family 
cannot afford to purchase food and clothing adequate both as 
to quality and quantity, they can buy as much as they can afford, 
and meanwhile, the State endeavours to increase their purchas- 
ing power by Trade Boards. But if the State allowed families 
to build or rent just such houses as they could afford at the 
moment, the whole country would be sprinkled with shacks! 
The effect on the public health of a general carte blanche in this 
respect would be too serious to contemplate! So the State 
insists on a certain standard of accommodation, at the risk of 
being requested to bridge the gulf between its standard and 
the workers’ earning capacity. Such an argument is not 
illogical, but it is dangerous. 

I think that at present the right policy is to mobilise all the 
resources of the community to produce houses which can be 
let, without subsidy, at the lowest possible rents. ‘The rate 
of interest, cost of management and the cost of building must 
be reduced to the lowest possible figures, always remembering 
that it is a tactical error to erect a badly built house, or one 
so restricted in size and amenities that it will be out-of-date 
in a few years. 

There is no doubt that if houses could be erected and let at 
inclusive figures from 8s. 6d. to 10s. a week, there would be 
an enormous demand for them—indeed, it would tax the 
capacity of the whole building industry for some years to come 
to supply the numbers needed. If, after the demand for such 
houses has been fully met, there are still large numbers of 
low-paid workers who are unable to rent houses without a 
subsidy in some form, then let the matter be considered afresh. 
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But first let us provide for those who can afford non-subsidised | 
houses. When we see how many working-class families elect | 
to pay higher rents for more modern houses, leaving their | 
present houses vacant for poorer families, we shall know where | 
we are. Certainly, we ought to erect not only adequate numbers | 
of three-bedroomed houses, but a proportion of houses with only 

two bedrooms, or even two-roomed houses, with the stipulation 

that this must not lead to overcrowding. If a three-bedroomed — 
house could be let at ros. a week, a two-bedroomed one could | 
be let at gs., and a two-roomed house at 5s. 3d. | 

I pass to the problem of the slums. I do not propose to | 
discuss it in detail, because this is the one part of the housing 
problem which is being vigorously dealt with by the State. — 
Broadly speaking, the Government’s proposals should prove 
effective, if they are wholeheartedly supported by public opinion, 
and if, where necessary, adequate pressure is brought to bear 
upon Local Authorities. 

Under the Act, houses must be provided for families whose 

houses are demolished, and in their provision, very liberal 
subsidies may be paid. Now, as regards the wisdom of subsidies, 
I am inclined to think there is a fundamental difference between 
a subsidy offered to all low-paid wage-earners and a subsidy to 
dispossessed slum dwellers. In the latter case, the community 
has taken the drastic step of demolishing the homes of the 
people, and these people have a right to say: ‘“‘ If you pull 
down my home, you must find me another one!’”’ But if the 
community accepts this obvious responsibility, it must provide 
a decent house, which will not constitute a fresh slum problem 
within a few years. And if the ex-slum dweller simply cannot 
afford to pay a commercial rent for the new house, the difference 
between a commercial rent and what he can afford must be paid 
by those who dispossess him. 

Undoubtedly, such action will be accompanied by a certain 
amount of the danger inherent in all subsidies, but, first, the 
number of people to be dealt with is definitely limited: and, 
second, only a proportion of the slum dwellers are regular 
workers, and, therefore, we need not contemplate such reactions 
on the general scale of wages as might follow a much more 
extensive subsidy. In my opinion, any risk attendant on the 
policy of subsidies should not be allowed to weigh against the 


definite and serious evil of leaving the people in unhealthy 
slums. 
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I now come to the question of the agricultural workers. Such 
facts as are available point to the conclusion that the shortage 
of houses for rural workers amounts to between 75,000 and 
100,000. With the cessation of Government subsidies, the 
erection of rural houses has practically ceased. Now the 
provision of these houses presents a fresh set of problems. One 
matter of great importance is that under the present orders fixed 
by many of the Wages Boards, farmers are not allowed to deduct 
more than 3s. a week for rent and rates; and in many dis- 
tricts there are scarcely any houses let at more than rs. 6d. 
a week. The whole of our rural economy has been built up 
on the assumption that workers could obtain houses at very low 
figures. When cottages were erected by landowners for the 
workers necessary on a farm, a rent was charged for the farm 
as a whole, without having particular regard to the exact return 
upon the cottages. 

The shortage of houses in the country has increased 
considerably of late, because, before the days of Old Age 
Pensions, when a rural labourer was too old to work, he was 
soon forced to go into the workhouse with his wife, and if he 
died, his widow was forced to go into the workhouse. But now 
both can afford to live on their pensions, so long as they can 
obtain cheap cottages, and houses which in the old days would 
have been vacated for the use of active workers are occupied 
by old people whom landlords don’t care to turn out. ‘Through- 
out the countryside, moreover, the whole attitude to the problem 
of rent and housing differs from the urban attitude. Personal 
considerations, and the public opinion of the village, play a far 
more important part. In towns, the landlord has often no 
personal relations with the tenant, and rents are determined 
by the law of supply and demand. But it would need a revolu- 
tion in thought to deal with the rural housing problem on a 
strictly commercial basis. 

Of course, houses could be built in rural districts to let at 
much less than ros. a week. “The charges for land sewers and 
roads would be very small, and rates a mere fraction of what 
they are in towns, while the cost of management need not be 
so high. In many districts it would be possible, without a 
subsidy, to provide houses with three bedrooms and a bathroom, 
to let at 6s. a week. But the majority of rural workers who 
want houses to-day could not pay even this figure, and in the 
present conditions of agriculture substantial wage increases are 
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impracticable, so if they are to be adequately housed, some 
subsidy will be necessary. Will this be as dangerous as in the 
towns? I think not. Agricultural wages are fixed by wage- 
boards, and the rate is not determined by the same considera- 
tions as in the case of a single employer. ‘The final word rests 
with the impartial members appointed by the Government 
department, and as soon as the state of agriculture warrants it, 
wages will be raised, whether subsidies are being paid or not. 

My proposal, therefore, is that in the country the deficiency of 
houses must be made good by the erection of houses as cheaply as 
possible, and the payment of a subsidy where necessary. Of 
course, subsidised houses should only be let to bona-fide rural 
workers. In addition to this, the fullest possible use should 
promptly be made of the existing legislation for reconditioning 
houses, as provided by the Rural Workers (Housing) Acts 1926 
and 1931. It is also desirable that rural authorities should be 
encouraged to build houses on the same financial terms as in 
urban districts, to be let to all, whether rural or urban workers, 
who are able to pay an economic rent without a subsidy. 

The whole housing problem, to-day, constitutes a grave and 
direct challenge to the Government, and especially to the 
Minister of Health. Will it be accepted or ignored? 

The country needs houses. ‘Their provision, on a scale equal 
to the labour power of the building trade, will involve no new 
legislation, and so far from costing the country anything, it will 
save the taxpayers many millions a year. At present we are 
spending nearly £200,000 a week on doles to unemployed 
builders, and the great bulk of this would be saved if the 
Government would only take the initiative and supply the 
driving force. Here, if ever, is work of national importance, 
which raises no controversial questions, and would be warmly 
supported by all political parties. 

Of course, I recognise the magnitude of the responsibility 
which would fall on the Minister of Health in creating the 
machinery and in setting every local authority at work. But 
I do not think him the man to quail before a great responsibility. 

B. SEEBOHM ROWNTREE. 
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JAPAN AND THE LEAGUE SYSTEM. 
op the night of September 18th, 1931, an incident 


occurred on the South Manchurian railway, which is 

leased to and operated by the Japanese. “The Japanese 
said that the Chinese had blown up the line and were going 
to do worse things still. In self-defence, so they said, they 
seized Mukden and other principal towns the same night. 
Subsequently they extended their occupation to the whole of 
Manchuria, but, stage by stage, with a pause between each 
to see what the reaction of the League of Nations would be, 
and with repeated declarations by their government which were 
at variance with the action of their army. 

Although the Assembly of the League was in session at 
the time, it had no sources of information of its own with which 
to check the claims and counter-claims of each side: the 
confidential information supplied to various Governments by 
their diplomatic representatives was not communicated to the 
League! It could do no more therefore than call upon both 
sides to refrain from any aggravation of the conflict. But it 
obtained from Japan a promise to withdraw her troops to the 
railway zone, subject to the safety of Japanese nationals. 
Although the Japanese troops were not withdrawn, the League 
proceeded with its task of mediation, and sent a strong Com- 
mission (with American, French, German and Italian repre- 
sentatives and an Englishman, Lord Lytton, as chairman) to 
study the situation and to advise what should be done. It 
is fair to remember that, had the League not existed, the 
Great Powers of the West might, as often in the past, have 
behaved like competitive burglars, seizing bits of Chinese 
territory for themselves and perhaps fighting each other for 
the best bits. Instead, they have acted collectively, if not very 
effectively, as mediators. Moreover, the course of events has 
led to closer co-operation between the League and the United 
States than seemed possible two years ago—an indispensable 
development if the League is to keep order not only in Europe 
but throughout the world. 

Lord Lytton’s Commission found that the interests of China 
and Japan were not irreconcilable. The Chinese had done much 
to irritate the Japanese and had not fulfilled their treaty 
obligations. But they had neither made nor threatened an 
attack on the Japanese, whose seizure of Manchuria could not 
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therefore be called a defensive measure. The Commission said 
that Manchuria should remain under Chinese sovereignty, 
while the government should be so modified as to satisfy all 
reasonable Japanese interests. 

On February 24th, 1933, the League’s Assembly 
unanimously adopted the findings of Lord Lytton’s Com- 
mission as regards the facts of the dispute between China and 
Japan, and set up a new Advisory Committee of ‘Twenty-one 
(which, by the addition of the United States a few days later, 
was increased to Twenty-two) to follow the situation and to 
aid the Members of the League in concerting their action. At 
the same time the Members of the League resolved, according 
to the Assembly’s report, not to recognise the existing régime 
in Manchuria and to abstain from any isolated action in regard 
to the Far East. Three days later the British Government, 
acting independently, imposed an embargo upon the export of 
arms to Japan—and to China. This embargo was withdrawn 
within a fortnight. 

Since that time little or nothing has been done to secure 
Japan’s compliance with the Assembly’s recommendations. 
Meanwhile the Japanese army has added another territory the 
size of England and Wales to those already forcibly severed 
from China in violation of three international treaties: the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Pact of Paris, and 
the Nine-Power Treaty signed at Washington in 1922. 
Finally, the Japanese army has actually crossed the Great Wall 
and is now established in China proper. 

These operations have involved the destruction of much Chinese 
property and the killing and wounding of many thousands of 
Chinese subjects, the Japanese themselves having also suffered 
casualties. The responsibilities are no longer in question; 
by the unanimous decision of the Assembly of the League, 
including the vote of Great Britain, China has been declared 
the victim of aggression. Throughout the discussion the 
Japanese as well as certain sections of opinion in Britain have 
confused the issue. The question as it concerns the world is 
not whether Japan has received provocation from China but 
whether Japan was justified, instead of seeking redress through 
the Leggue ws she might have done, in attempting to settle 
der dispute by her own force and defying League intervention, 
thus becoming her own judge in her own cause and challenging 
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the fundamental principle upon which any system of organised 
peace must rest. 

Lord Lytton has himself again and again insisted upon this 
distortion of the point at issue. He says of the Japanese 
attitude : 


Throughout the discussions which have taken place at 
Geneva, the arguments used by the representatives of Japan 
have been irrelevant to the issue which was under discussion. 
The Japanese speeches have all dwelt upon the chaotic con- 
dition of China, upon the provocative nature of the anti- 
foreign propaganda of the Chinese Government, or of the 
faults of the Chinese administration in Manchuria; but, 
beyond the bare assertion that everything that Japan has said 
is true and everything that Japan has done is right, there 
has been no attempt to answer the charge that whatever the 
grievances of Japan might have been they did not justify the 
occupation by force of Chinese territory. ‘That is why the 
efforts to arrive at an agreed basis for the starting-point of 
the negotiations were doomed to failure from the outset. 
The parties were never discussing the same issue.* 


And Japan persists in her claim to be arbiter in her own 
quarrel and remains in occupation of the Chinese provinces 
in defiance of the unanimous decision of the League. 

Lord Lytton’s Commission stated in its Report: 

The interests of peace are the same the world over. Any 
loss of confidence in the application of the principles of the 
Covenant and of the Pact of Paris in any part of the world 
diminishes the value and efficacy of those principles every- 
where. 


Failure to effect a settlement of the Far Eastern dispute and 
acquiescence in a situation which has been brought about by 
force would seriously damage the whole League system and 
the international solidarity on which it is based. Already 
‘‘ disarmament ’’ (the reduction and limitation of national 
armaments by international agreement) has been rendered far 
more difficult by the possibility that the result of Japan’s action 
may be treated as a fait accompli. 

France and other nations demand security no less insistently 
than Germany demands equality of status in the matter of 
armaments, and unless these demands are reasonably met there 
is very little prospect that the Conference, now about to 

*Cf. The Lytton Report—and After, by the Rt. Hon. the Earl of 


Lytton, K.G., G.C.S.I, G.C.LE., published by the League of Nations 
Union. 
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reassemble in Geneva, will secure the general acceptance of 
a Disarmament Treaty in the near future. But how can France 
or any other nation lose its fear of invasion while States which 
have promised to ‘‘ preserve as against external aggression the 
territorial integrity and existing political independence of all 
Members of the League’’ including China, hesitate to join 
in such collective action as would restore to China sovereign 
rights over all her territories? The surest way to ‘‘ disarma- 
ment’? is by keeping faith and so restoring confidence. 
Moreover, the Disarmament Conference has during recent 
months experienced more opposition from Japan than from 
any other country, as, for example, in the debate on naval 
material on May 25th and 26th. ‘The suggestion has even 
been made that she might build a fleet for her puppet State 
of Manchukuo, these new warships being, of course, additional 
to those permitted to Japan by the Treaties of Washington 
(1922) and London (1930). 

Thus the present situation in the Far East is retarding the 
progress of the Disarmament Conference in Geneva. It is 
therefore menacing the cause of peace; and any threat to peace 
is a danger to British interests. The danger in the present 
case is very grave; for the weakening of collective guarantees 
of peace in the East and submission to the military dictator- 
ship of Japan must have disastrous repercussions in India and 
would have, in the long run, the most serious consequences 
for Australia and Canada. If we in Britain do not now do 
all in our power to secure joint action with other countries 
in honouring our common engagements and employing the 
system of pooled security at a time when we may have the 
co-operation of practically the whole world to restrain Japanese 
aggression, we must not hope to benefit from this system in 
a case where British imperial interests are directly threatened : 
for example, if Japan demanded a free entry for Japanese 
colonists into Australia. 

What, then, should now be done? Efforts should, of course, 
be continued to secure agreement between the parties on the 
lines suggested by the Lytton Commission, and to enlist 
international co-operation in Chinese reconstruction. But that 
will not suffice to liquidate the present dangerous situation. 
There is, however, little doubt that at the earliest appropriate 
moment the Chinese Government will direct the attention of 
the League’s Assembly to Japan’s failure to comply with the 
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unanimous recommendations of February 24th, 1933. When 
that happens the first step should be to ascertain officially 
what view the United States Government takes on this subject, 
because action in the Far East without America is impractic- 
able. ‘The questions to which an answer should be sought are 
these : 

(1) Would the United States of America be prepared 
to join with the League in recommending to both 
parties in the dispute the procedure of settlement 
outlined in Chapter ro of the Lytton Report? 

(2) If China accepted and Japan refused an invitation 
to participate in such a procedure of settlement, 
would the United States of America join with the 
League in putting concerted pressure upon Japan? 

A favourable answer to these questions would make it much 
easier for the League to take effective action; and it is by 
no means certain that the American reply would not be 
favourable. ‘Throughout the whole crisis the United States 
has shown a disposition to follow a resolute policy, and to 
co-operate most: fully with the League. 

As early as September 1931, on the occasion of the adoption 
of the resolution of September 30th, the League Council had 
forwarded the minutes of its meeting to Washington, together 
with all the documents relating to the dispute, and the U.S. 
Government ‘“‘had affirmed its wholehearted sympathy with 
the attitude of the League.’’ The Report states that, on 
October 16th, ‘“‘ it was determined to continue to co-operate 
with the Government of the U.S.A., which was invited to 
send a representative to sit at the Council table. The repre- 
sentative of the United States was authorised by his Govern- 
ment to consider with the Council the relationship between the 
provisions of the Pact of Paris and the present unfortunate 
situation in Manchuria and, at the same time, to follow the 
deliberations of the Council with regard to other aspects of 
the problem with which it is now confronted.’’ And, when, 
on the next day, a number of Governments represented on the 
Council sent an identical Note to the Governments of China 
and Japan, calling their attention to the provisions of the 
Kellogg Treaty, the U.S. Government despatched a similar 
Note to the two disputants. 

In the following March when the hostilities at Shanghai 
broke out, the United States Government intimated to the 
League that the American military authorities had been 
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instructed to co-operate in the measures which were to be taken 
to open negotiations on the spot, in accordance with a resolution 
passed by the Assembly on March 4th, 1932, and a few days 
later the United States Government declared that it “‘ was 
especially gratified that the nations of the world were united 
on a policy not to recognise the validity of results attained 
in violation of the treaties.’’ 

Again in his speech of August 8th before the Council of 
Foreign Relations, Mr. Stimson reminded his hearers that 
there is to be no recognition either by the United States (the 
reference is to Mr. Stimson’s Note of January 7th, 1932) or 
by any League Member (according to the Assembly’s decision 
on March rth, 1932) of any situation or agreement resulting 
from illegal war; and Mr. Stimson declared American 
‘readiness to co-operate for peace and justice in the world.” 
If Mr. Stimson’s doctrine, like that of President Munroe, 
determines American policy, the United States will, for the 
future, co-operate with the League under Article 11 of the 
Covenant; and any war or threat of war will henceforth be a 
matter of concern to America as well as to the whole League. 

Thus the record of the immediate past in American policy 
gives no justification for supposing that America would adopt 
a non-possumus attitude in this matter. Moreover a large 
section of American opinion is under the impression that the 
United States has gone ahead of League action in the attempted 
restraint of Japan and that American efforts to that end have 
secured only tardy and hesitating response. Her co-operation 
in the application of pressure to Japan would almost certainly 
be decisive. 

What forms of pressure are best calculated to secure com- 
pliance with the League’s recommendations for a just settle- 
ment and for the restoration of good relations between China 
and Japan? ‘The Assembly’s Report already provides that : 


(2) Members of the League will continue not to recog- 
nise the existing régime in Manchuria either de 
jure or de facto. 

(b) They intend to abstain from taking any isolated 
action in regard to Manchuria and to continue to 
concert their action among themselves as well as 
with interested States not Members of the League ; 

(c) The Assembly hopes that the States non-Members 
of the League and who are signatories of the Pact 
of Paris or of the Nine-Power Treaty (particularly 
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the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R.) will associate them- 
selves with the views expressed in the Assembly’s 
Report and will, if necessary, concert their action 
and attitude with that of the Members of the 
Teague; and this hope has been realised so far as 
the U.S.A. is concerned. 


The further steps which might be taken by the States 
Members of the League in co-operation with the United States 
of America to give effect to the Assembly’s recommendations 
ate: 


(x1) Withdrawal of the chiefs of the diplomatic missions 
from Tokyo; 

(2) Prohibition of the export of arms to Japan; 

(3) Prohibition of financial assistance to Japan; and 

(4) Refusal to accept imports from Japan. 


Evidence of the determination of all the States which accepted 
the League’s resolution of last February to take any or all 
of these steps would convince Japan that the League was in 
earnest and would probably suffice to secure the end in view. 
Such evidence is not, however, a condition precedent to 
effective action. 

The States which have most to lose in any quarrel with Japan 
are Great Britain and the United States of America. But 
they are also in a position to exercise the strongest economic 
pressure. If they alone, together with China, refused to 
accept imports from Japan, the effect would be irresistible. 

Japan supports a population of sixty-five and a half millions 
largely upon industry and commerce. She is short of raw 
materials, especially food-stuffs, coal, oil, metals and cotton. 
Since she is already a debtor country and cannot for the present 
increase her indebtedness abroad, she is obliged to pay for 
these raw materials by exporting manufactured goods. And 
68°3 per cent. of Japan’s exports go to the British Empire, the 
United States and China, while 76’9 per cent. go to this group 
together with France, Germany and the Netherlands.* 
A refusal on the part of the British Empire and the United 
States and China to accept imports from Japan would thus 
deprive her of 68 per cent. of her export trade. If France, 

* Japan’s principal customer is the United States of America which 
takes 31°6 per cent. of her exports, including almost all her silk. Next 
comes British India which takes 13:6 per cent. of Japan’s exports, 
principally in the form of cotton goods. Then comes China which now 


takes 11 per cent. of the exports of Japan, but before the boycott took 
more than British India. 
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Germany and the Netherlands joined, it would involve 77 
percent: 

Because of her indebtedness abroad Japan needs a balance 
of exports over imports. In the last three years that balance 
has been 15 per cent., 26 per cent., and 7 per cent. If, there- 
fore, the British Empire and the United States, in addition 
to China, were to refuse to take imports from Japan, that 
country would be prevented from buying most of her raw 
materials; and the effect would be a little greater still if 
France, Germany and the Netherlands followed the Anglo- 
American lead. 

It is obvious, therefore, that the lead must come from Great 
Britain and America, and there is no doubt that any action 
jointly recommended by these two countries would be accepted 
by all other States. In order that such action should fully 
comply with international law, the League would first invite 
China and Japan to agree to the procedure of settlement out- 
lined in Chapter 1o of the Lytton Report. If Japan refused, 
the League would point out that, in view of the terms of 
Article 10 of the Covenant, there was no alternative but to 
require Japan to withdraw her troops from all the Chinese 
territory which she has occupied outside the railway zone, 
and thus to restore the territorial integrity and_ political 
independence of China. 

It is said that if Great Britain were to join in excluding 
imports from Japan, the Japanese Government, in its present 
frame of mind, might attack Hong Kong or even Singapore. 
There is, however, nothing in recent Japanese history to 
suggest that Japan would be guilty of a policy so utterly 
suicidal as an attack upon the British Empire plus the world 
at large. The diplomatic situation which would be created 
if America co-operated, or even acquiesced in, the League 
policy outlined above, would be such as to deprive Japan of 
any possibility of receiving effective military, political, 
economic, or financial assistance. It is also said that there 
would be great practical difficulties about excluding imports 
from Japan. That these difficulties are by no means 
insuperable has been proved by the recent British embargo 
against goods from Soviet Russia. 

Some risks of course remain. World coercion of Japan is 
not precisely a picnic. But the dangers involved are vastly 
less than those which must result unless Japanese policy can 
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be checked or modified. If that cannot be done, countries with 
interests in the Far East must expect to hold them in future 
at the mercy of the one dominant Power. ‘The American 
people, in particular, will seldom have such strong reason for 
joining in collective pressure upon a country which has broken 
collective engagements. The British nation has still more to 
fear from the weakening of the whole League system. A 
reversion to competition in armaments and to rival military 
alliances, would jeopardise the security of the British Empire 
—and, indeed, of the whole world. 


CONCLUSION. 


It is therefore suggested that all who are able to influence 
public opinion ought to insist upon: 
(1) The moral obligation of every State Member of the 
League to preserve China against external 
aggression; and 
(2) The grave consequences of allowing Japanese troops 
to remain in occupation of Chinese territory. 


It is of the first importance that the Members of the League 
should make clear to Japan, through ordinary diplomatic 
channels as well as by formal resolutions from Geneva, the 
seriousness with which they view the situation. ‘The Members 
of the League should be prepared, so soon as the Far Eastern 
situation again reaches an acute stage (as, for example, when 
China brings it once more before the Assembly) to withdraw 
the chiefs of their diplomatic missions from ‘Tokyo and _ to 
exert concerted economic pressure by refusing to accept imports 
from Japan; and, once the American Administration has 
promised its co-operation, the British Government should be 
ready to initiate action on these lines. Thus would our 
national Government both uphold our national honour and 
serve our vital interests. 
MaxweE.i GARNETT. 


THE CHURCHES AND WORLD PEACE. 


HERE are two opposed attitudes to the Churches in 
regard to their efforts for the world peace. On the one 
hand there are many who are quite content to be ignorant 
of what the Churches have done, and are still doing, and who 
nevertheless, with the confidence which ignorance often inspires, 
denounce the Churches for their indifference and indolence in 
regard to this vital human issue. Qn the other hand there are 
some who, as they do not adequately recognise the necessary 
limitations of the influence and authority which the Churches 
can command in the world as it now is, and the regrettable 
hindrances within themselves to the full exercise of such influence 
and authority as they do possess, make demands and cherish 
expectations which are bound to be disappointed. As one who is 
intensely interested in this matter, and has for many years been 
as constantly active as his opportunities allowed, I think it is 
well worth while to survey the situation as widely as possible, and 
to come to as unprejudiced and balanced a conclusion as on such 
a question can be reached. 

(1) It is unjust to charge the Churches with caring and doing 
nothing for the cause of world peace, or to depreciate the value 
of such efforts as it is admitted that they are making. Through- 
out the history of the Christian Church there has always been 
a witness, even if often only by a few, to Christ as Prince of 
Peace. The Society of Friends has been honourably conspicuous 
by its consistent opposition to war; and that opposition has 
never been entirely confined to that community. It may be 
admitted that only since the world-wide calamity of the Great 
War has the interest and activity become more general in the 
Christian Churches. But before the war, when the relations of 
Great Britain and Germany became strained, the Churches 
made an effort by an interchange of visits of representative and 
influential men to promote amity instead of hostility. On the 
very eve of the war a Conference was begun in Constance; and 
although its meetings were brought to a sudden close by the 
outbreak of hostilities, and some of the members found it diffi- 
cult to get back to their homes, the World Alliance for promot- 
ing International Friendship through the Christian Churches 
was formed, was kept in being, so far as the conditions made 
possible, during the tragic four years, and resumed activity as 
soon as the cessation of hostilities allowed. In consequence of 
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the appeal made by Dr. Jowett, the voluntary British Com- 
mittee of the Alliance became a representative Council, the 
members of which are appointed by the Churches, and which 
has authority to act on their behalf for this its object. The 
League of Nations Union has also its Christian Organisation 
Committee, in which the Churches are represented by influen- 
tial persons, although not officially appointed. Between these 
two movements there has been increasingly close co-operation : 
and a working arrangement has been reached for a joint appeal 
for the support of local congregations. 

(2) The World Alliance by its tri-annual conference, at 
which many nations are represented, and which is held in 
different countries, has been exercising a really effective 
influence on public opinion and popular sentiment. ‘Through 
some thirty national Committees it is constantly carrying on 
this educative process. One of the most valuable bits of work 
which it has done has been the calling together of regional 
conferences to deal with the thorny question of the national 
minorities placed by the peace treaties under alien rule. 
Although provision was made by treaties with the nations 
under whose rule they were brought for securing for them the 
rights to use their own language, to have their children edu- 
cated in that language, and to exercise their religious liberty, 
the League of Nations has failed to give adequate protection 
against the disregard of these rights. Hence the Churches, 
of the majority and of the minority, have by influential repre- 
sentatives been brought together to secure not only mutual 
tolerance between them, but also a recognition by the majority 
Churches of their obligation to the minority Churches to use 
their influence to the utmost with their respective govern- 
ments to preserve these rights. It is impossible to estimate 
how great has been this contribution to lessen the prejudices 
and the animosities which have resulted from the changes in 
frontiers consequent on these treaties. Youth has not been 
neglected, and by a frequent interchange of visits young 
people from nations estranged from one another have been 
brought into Christian comradeship. 

It cannot be doubted that the Christian Churches through 
various organisations have exercised, and still exercise a 
potent influence on the British Government in regard to the 
problem of Disarmament. There are members of the Govern- 
ment who welcome that influence as counteracting such opposi- 
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tion to a progressive policy as exists among the supporters 
of the Government in Parliament and party organisations. 
The Fellowship of Reconciliation has also been doing valuable 
work from the standpoint of a pronounced pacifism. In view 
of all the efforts being made by Christian people individually 
or corporately in the Churches there is no excuse for the 
taunt that the Churches are caring and doing nothing for 
peace. 

(3) I must now turn to the unwelcome task of discussing the 
causes of the failure of the Churches to attempt and to achieve 
more than they have done. 

(2) While the Orthodox Oriental Churches are represented 
in these interdenominational peace movements, the Roman 
Catholic Church holds aloof. The claim it makes to be the 
Church, the sole Church of Christ on earth, prevents its recog- 
nition of other Churches, or any co-operation with them. 
There are peace-movements within that Church, and there are 
individual Romans who are sympathetic to outside movements ; 
yet officially the influence of that Church is withheld from any 
united effort of the Churches. 

(b) It cannot be said that the whole of each Church repre- 
sented in these movements is interested and active. Many of 
the leaders have cordially identified themselves with the cause 
of world-peace, and are using the influence or the authority 
they possess on its behalf; but the rank-and-file still largely 
hold aloof, and refuse to be stirred up to give any thought to, 
or help in dealing with, these matters. Even in Great Britain, 
in which the support of the peace-movement is probably more 
widely spread than in any other country, except possibly the 
United States of America, the World Alliance and other peace 
organisations do not get adequate support in money or personal 
service. The Committees of the World Alliance are not 
officially representative of the Churches in other lands as is the 
British Council; and they are mostly a little leaven which only 
to a slight degree is changing the whole lump. In their efforts 
they have to contend with prejudice and suspicion, as the 
British Council has not. The organisation and their leaders 
must not be blamed, if all these efforts have had less manifest 
result than, ignoring the hindrances, one might be led to 
expect. A journalist, who condemned the Lausanne Conference 
on Faith and Order as a fiasco because in three weeks it did 
not harmonise the differences which have persisted through the 
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centuries, has expressed a similar impatience regarding all these 
peace-organisations. But no one who has been constantly 
engaged in the hard, and sometimes even seemingly hopeless, 
task of dispelling ignorance and overcoming indifference will 
thus foolishly ‘throw up the sponge”’ (if so vulgar a meta- 
phor may be pardoned in such a connection). 

(c) Great as were the losses in money and in men due directly 
to the war, incalculable as are the evil consequences indirectly 
following it for us, we in this country can find it comparatively 
easy to approve and support this cause. But if we lived on 
the Continent, and shared the fears and the wrongs of many 
of the peoples there, we should better understand why the 
advocacy of peace proves so difficult. Age-long national 
antagonisms have been intensified by the recent course of inter- 
national relations. I must add, although with hesitation, for I 
feel so keen a sympathy with the Continental Churches in their 
present precarious and perilous situation, that in my judgment 
most of these Churches have become too nationalised even in 
their Christian thought and life, and have lost the vision of a 
universal, a super-national Church of Christ, the one body on 
earth, membership in which should lift above all national 
differences, and in the fellowship of which loyalty to Christ 
should come before even patriotism. This result of centuries 
of history must be fully recognised as a formidable obstacle to 
be overcome in securing the united support of all the Christian 
Churches for the cause of peace. 

(4) In view of these facts it is evident that even if all the 
Churches, including the Roman Catholic Church, could be in- 
duced to come together in a common witness to Christ as the 
Prince of Peace, in a common call to all Christendom to abandon 
the ways of war, and pursue the paths of peace, it would be, 
no doubt, a magnificent gesture, ‘‘ to which the world would 
give some attention,’ but the problem would remain to be 
solved by less spectacular, and much more difficult, methods 
of an inevitably much more gradual effect. The causes that 
provoke war must be removed; the conditions for peace must 
be established, before we can rejoice in a permanent victory for 
peace over war. By all means let every effort be made to secure 
as large a measure of disarmament as possible, since the posses- 
sion of armaments of a kind and an amount that hold out a 
prospect of victory is one of the provocations of war, one of the 
inducements to settle differences by force. But in passing, let 
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me say, that in my judgment the unilateral disarmament by 
Great Britain which some are advocating would be a fatal 
mistake. We have international obligations under the Cove- 
nant of the League, and the Locarno Pact, which we cannot 
simply tear up as ‘“‘a scrap of paper’’: were we thus to 
repudiate our pledges, the effect would be that other nations 
would for their security increase their armaments. For me 
there is something theatrical in these demands for this or that 
gesture in the interests of peace. Again, let us do everything 
to strengthen the League of Nations in regard to conciliation or 
arbitration in disputes that may arise, in condemnation of and 
such resistance as may be possible in any disregard of these 
international obligations in aggressive warfare; as by such 
means war may be made more difficult and dangerous, and less 
profitable to the victors, and thus the resort to war may in 
the great majority of cases be avoided. 

(5) The prevention of war, however, without the removal of 
the conditions which lead to war is not enough. What the 
Churches need is to think more deeply and widely as to the 
objectives which they are to set before themselves as advocates 
of peace. 

(a) I have a very high regard for many pacifists, although 
some of them are too pugnacious in their advocacy for my 
peace-loving disposition; but after long, careful and painful 
study of the Christian teaching on this subject, I have come 
to the conclusion that I cannot commit myself unreservedly to 
the judgment that there are no circumstances in which the 
resistance to aggression might not be a tragic necessity for a 
sensitive Christian conscience ; but I do not dare to regard their 
convictions as false or wrong, for the mistake of judgment 
may be mine. What I do regret is that again and again in my 
experience has united action been hampered by the insistence 
of pacifists on their own point of view. It is certain that the 
Churches in conference could not be brought to make a declara- 
tion of pacifism, and it is painful to find pacifists speaking as 
if that were the only effective thing that the Churches could 
do. But I have another objection to this attitude; it is begin- 
ning at the wrong end; it is throwing the emphasis on the 
wrong place; it is an inadequate, superficial moral judgment, 
which does not take into account the whole situation. I am far 
less concerned about the question whether a Christian may or 
may not fight, than about the question of how we can prevent 
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the occasions on which a Christian might have to come to some 
moral decision on this issue. 

(b) As one of the Vice-Presidents of the World Alliance I 
am entirely in favour of its objects, the promotion of inter- 
national friendship through the Churches, and gratefully recog- 
nise all it has been able to achieve; but I am not content with 
that object as the objective of the peace-movement. The pro- 
motion of friendship by the means the World Alliance uses 
wisely and rightly itself suggests that there is more to be done. 
That friendship needs thus to be promoted shows that there are 
enmities, suspicions, prejudices, révalries, which hinder friend- 
ship, to be held in check or overcome. War is evil; so also 
are the motives of international strife, the conditions in the 
relations of nations which lead them to quarrel. I hate war, 
but I also hate injustice, oppression, cruelty, and the miseries 
and sufferings these bring. And the Churches do wrong by 
too exclusively concentrating on war, as if that were the only 
evil to be combated in international relations. It is being 
insisted, and rightly, that nations must be given security 
against invasion of their territory on the one hand, and on the 
other hand that this demand for security must not cover the 
preservation of the status quo, but that there must be a 
revision of treaties, so that the frontiers may be drawn, if 
possible, without injury or wrong to any. ‘The advocates of 
peace must take due account of these considerations. 

(c) What I want to call attention to in closing is not what 
may be called the political conditions of peace, but rather the 
economic. I do not believe that animals have the instinct of 
pugnacity which will assert itself without adequate provocation ; 
but they will fight for safety or for food or for sex. So man 
is not naturally pugnacious, but he will fight for self-protec- 
tion and self-preservation. So of a nation; it will fight for food 
for its growing population, for raw material for its expanding 
industries, for markets for its increasing productivity of goods, 
for homes for its surplus population, if peaceful means to meet 
these needs are not devised. It is poverty which is preventing 
war in Europe, for the economic policy of all nations contains 
all these provocations of war. This country which as long as 
its policy was Free Trade had the right to be regarded as the 
leader in world-peace, has fallen from its high estate; and all 
pleas of securing by Protection an opportunity for bargaining 
with other nations to produce a lowering of their tariffs against 
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us cannot remove this ‘‘ blot from our scutcheon.’’ It is sheer 
hypocrisy to advocate world-peace, and to follow a fiscal policy 
that is contributing to the distress and the despair of the nations 
in regard to these economic conditions. 

(d) The Churches must be bold enough to say to the nations 
that, even in what are regarded as domestic concerns, no nation 
should pursue a policy in its own interest which involves injury 
to another. As in economics an acquisitive society is a com- 
petitive, and we are at present reaping the harvest that a false 
doctrine and practice in industry and commerce have been sow- 
ing, so inevitably national selfishness leads to international 
strife. In both economics and politics the world must retrace 
its steps, and the Churches must show it the Christian way of 
deliverance, safety, and prosperity. No man, and no nation 
liveth unto itself; all men and all nations are members one of 
another. ‘The way of mutual service is the only way of mutual 
satisfaction. | Hence the work which is, for instance, being 
done by the World Alliance must be complemented by such 
work as the Life and Work (Stockholm Conference) movement 
is attempting, namely to discover and to describe a Christian 
order of society, national and international. That alone will be 
the adequate and final objective of a peace-movement, which 
thinks deeply and widely enough for the world’s danger and 
need, as it now is. 

(6) It has been maintained that a peace demonstration to the 
world by all the Churches would have such an effect upon the 
world as had the demonstration of the love of God upon the 
Cross. Is that not a profound misunderstanding of Calvary? 
As an appeal to the Jewish people the Cross failed! As an 
appeal to mankind has it yet gained success? The effect of the 
divine sacrifice is not so immediate; man’s sin and unbelief are 
too resistant; of its ultimate triumph we may be sure; but 
slowly is the Crucified seeing of ‘‘ the travail of His soul.’’ 
The state of Christendom as shown in the international rela- 
tions with which we have been concerned proves that the Cross 
was not an instantly successful spectacle, as some persons, who 
know not the hardness of the heart of man, believe that a peace 
demonstration of the Churches would be. It is only by patient, 
constant, sacrificial labour to change the heart of man that the 
cause of peace will finally triumph in a world in which the 
occasions of war have ceased. 


ALFRED E. Garvin. 
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KARL BARTH AND HITLERISM. 
A VAST number of ministers and members of the 


Protestant Churches in Germany having embraced the 

Nazi movement politically and ecclesiastically, the atti- 
tude likely to be adopted by the eminent theologian, Professor 
Karl Barth, has been a matter of speculation both on the Conti- 
nent and in Great Britain. A pamphlet of forty pages from his 
pen, dated June 25th, 1933,* and dealing with the national situa- 
tion from a religious point of view, has been rapidly sold in 
Germany to the number of 20,000 copies, and is deserving of 
speedy publication in English. 

The ministers and members of the German Churches who 
have identified themselves with Hitler’s revolution call them- 
selves as churchmen ‘‘ German Christians ’’—i.e. Christians of 
German race who approve the national ideals of the new dictator 
and who desire in ecclesiastical polity and Church life to give 
expression to the new national spirit. But to not a few ministers 
and earnest Church members Hitlerism seems to traverse evan- 
gelical principles in some important respects. What then should 
be the attitude of a Reformed theologian to-day? ‘That is the 
question with which Barth deals in his pamphlet entitled Theo- 
logische Existenz heute, which we may translate as ‘‘ The 
Theological Position To-day,’’ or ‘‘ The Situation of a Theo- 
logian To-day.’’ 

The brochure may be described as a vigorous attack upon 
Erastianism and a bold assertion of the Church’s spiritual inde- 
pendence in the face of Hitlerism as applied to the Church. The 
politics of Hitler in the secular sphere are not impugned : they 
are indeed hardly referred to—except in their bearing on eccle- 
siastical or spiritual interests. The pamphleteer, however, 
does not scruple to introduce Hitler’s name in oppositious 
fashion. 

At a time when institutions in Germany are in the melting- 
pot Barth is prepared for proposals of reform in Church life 
and organisation. But he strongly objects to changes or regula- 
tions imposed on the Church by secular authorities in con- 
trariety to the Christianity of the New Testament. He recalls 
how ‘‘ the new State has, on March 23rd, 1933, pointedly de- 
clared that the rights of the Church will not be diminished, her 
position towards the State not altered.’? But in the present 


* Theologische Existenz heute, Munich. 
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proposals Barth plainly sees diminution and alteration. The 
new ideals, he thinks, are being sought not so much in the Holy 
Scriptures as ‘‘ in the events of the day.’ For Barth the Zeit- 
geist is by no means the Holy Spirit! By merely yielding to 
the spirit of the times the Church will be untrue to herself. 
No political judgment must be allowed to override the spiritual. 

With the prospects of the ‘‘ Bishop-question ’’? Barth is ex- 
tremely dissatisfied. The ‘‘ German Christians ’’ declare that 
they ‘‘ need and desire spiritual and authoritative leaders [in 
the Church] and, above all, a spiritual and authoritative 
Leader.’? For this position of Leader the Churchmen’s nominee 
has been Bodelschwingh, and the Hitlerite nominee has been 
Miller. As between these two men in point of personal 
character Barth makes no invidious distinctions. Miiller, like 
Bodelschwingh, may be an excellent man. But Barth cannot 
tolerate that a leader should be imposed on the Church by 
Hitler or his Government. Not only have the ‘‘ German Chris- 
tians ’’ failed to think out clearly what kind of leading bishop, 
superintendent or chief prelate they want, but they are giving 
grounds for suspicion that the official contemplated is of a 
decidedly ‘‘ State ’’ species (staatliche Form). The Leader prin- 
ciple, Barth considers, ‘‘in the form of Adolf Hitler and his 
subordinates ’’ is unacceptable to a pure Church. So far as the 
Reformed Church is in the Holy Catholic Church her only 
Leader is ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the Word of God ”’; and the cry for a 
Leader of the Hitlerite order is to be likened to the cry of the 
priests of Baal—‘‘ Baal, hear us!’’ 

The cry that the ‘‘ German Church must serve the German 
people,’? while true in the best Christian sense, is not to be 
tolerated in any worldly or opportunist sense. The cry 
“Peasants, conquer the Church,’’ is obnoxious to Barth’s 
mind. That cry means (as the writer of this article understands 
it) that the populace, actuated by Nazi doctrines, is to mould the 
Church for political purposes. Rather than see the Church con- 
clude a peace with such sinister tendencies Barth would prefer 
to see the Church become ‘“‘ a little flock and descend into the 
catacombs.’’ In some of these tendencies he scents the presence 
of ‘‘ The Prince of the power of the air ’’—the Prince of Dark- 
ness—and Barth calls upon theologians and Church members 
to awake to the ‘‘ acute danger’”’ of the religious situation. 
Anti-Semitism must not be allowed to vitiate the non-racial 
character of the Church of Jesus Christ Whose gospel is for 
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both Jew and Gentile. A Church excluding non-Aryans would 
cease to be Christian. In nine pointed paragraphs Barth com- 
presses the views and feelings uttered in this manifesto, 
which is marked throughout by great force and often by intense 
passion. 

The tension between Church and State in the Third Reich 
affords a fresh modern instance of the age-long and too familiar 
problem of how to effect right relationships between the civil 
and the spiritual powers. Barth is, to a large extent, a neo- 
Calvinist, and it would have been strange if in the present 
crisis in Germany he had been false to the principles of Calvin, 
who had to wage so stern a battle with the Geneva magistrates 
in the matter of spiritual freedom. Scotland has known in 
Covenanting times what it has been to fight to the death for 
““the Crown Rights of the Redeemer.’? Men of the Secessions 
and of the Disruption have known how to make sacrifices for 
the Church’s freedom in spiritualibus. What sacrifices are 
faithful Christians in Germany to-day to make on behalf of 
fidelity to the Divine Leader of the Church? Are they capable 
of martyrdom for the sake of fidelity to the principles so uncom- 
promisingly set forth by Karl Barth? Some ministers in Ger- 
many have, indeed, sacrificed their pastorates rather than bow 
the knee to Hitlerite control of their Church. The laity of the 
Church have been more weak-kneed, and the great majority 
of the clergy seem prepared to compromise. In justice to 
German Christians, however, it must be admitted that the issue 
for them is not so simple as it was for our Scottish defenders 
of spiritual independence. The ‘‘ German Christians’? in 
general hail Hitler as a political saviour from Bolshevism and 
from the provocations of Jewish ascendancy. Moreover, the hero 
of the German Reformation, Luther, was not so clear and con- 
sistent a thinker as Calvin, and his policy was not so free from 
Erastianism as that of the great Genevan. Yet one would fain 
see in the Germany of to-day a deeper and braver concern 
regarding the situation as it is viewed by Barth. 

Meanwhile the Church of Rome has emerged more success- 
fully from the Nazi domination. Hitler has agreed that there 
will be no interference with the Roman Catholic Church, pro- 
vided her clergy refrain from political activities in the nature 
of opposition to the Nazi programme. The promise so to refrain 
has been given by Rome. To that extent Rome, too, has been 
compelled to concede to Hitlerism. 
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On the whole, the die seems for the moment to have been 
cast. But if there were still opportunity for reconsideration, 
the ‘“‘ German Christians ’? might do well to study the recent 
Articles of Constitution of the Church of Scotland and endeavour 
even yet to obtain some such ecclesiastical freedom as therein 
has been declared lawful in the eye of the State. 

Professor Barth’s pamphlet is a courageous one. It may lay 
him open to severe Nazi censure and may result in his expul- 
sion from Germany. Happily it would not be difficult for so 
eminent a theologian, so widely read in Switzerland, Holland, 
Britain, France, and America, to find a post in one of these 
countries. It is, however, to be hoped that he will be permitted 
to remain in Germany, and to exercise a salutary influence in the 
re-shaping of the Protestant Churches there, and to continue to 
strengthen those Germans who are jealous of the spiritual free- 
dom of the Christian Church. 

R. M. ADAMSON. 
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RAM MOHAN ROY: THE FATHER AND 
FOUNDER OF MODERN INDIA. 


F all the centenaries which are being celebrated this 
©) eat to commemorate the passing away of great men 

who have tried to emancipate humanity, there is none 
that affects and concerns India more than that of Ram Mohan 
Roy, who lies buried in Bristol where he breathed his last 
on September 27th, 1833. It is not without significance that 
this man, who had been a great champion of the Indo-British 
rapprochement—a cause for which he laboured incessantly— 
should be buried on English soil. The fact should be a great 
impetus to those who are straining every nerve to see Modern 
India come to an understanding with Modern Britain, and 
vice versa. 

The year 1772 is the recognised date of Ram Mohan’s birth. 
The Bengal of his day was very rapidly coming under the 
control of the East India Company. ‘The Mogul Emperors 
of Delhi were puppets on the throne, very different from their 
ancestors Akbar, Jehangir, Shah Jehan and Aurangzebe. 
Degeneration due to careless living and bigotry had cracked 
the edifice built by Akbar the Great. The doubtful, aggressive 
and grasping methods of the East India Company had 
hastened the downfall of Moghul authority. It was evident 
that the future lay in the hands of this trading concern whose 
main objective was financial gain by fair means or foul. While 
bribery and corruption were rampant amongst the petty Hindu 
and Moslem officials, the British were not immune from the 
evil. There were, of course, some noble men amongst them, 
and Ram Mohan Roy was able later on to distinguish between 
the desirables and the undesirables, the men who would be 
the means of uplifting India and those who would be a 
hindrance in her moral struggles. 

The customs and etiquette of the Mohammadans had found 
a place in the households of those who owed allegiance to the 
great Moghuls. Persian was the official language and Ram 
Mohan was so well versed in it as to rise to a high administra- 
tive post. In 1796 he began to learn English, in view of the 
fact that the civil and revenue administration of Bengal was 
coming into the hands of the Company and English would 
be the official language of the future. He was a great Arabic 
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scholar as well, as it was necessary to understand the Islamic 
scriptures at first hand in order to appreciate the Moslem stand- 
point. The centuries of Moslem domination had produced 
varied effects upon Hindu society. While on the one hand 
the contact of the mystical elements in Islam and Hindu- 
ism had given rise to such men as Tuka Ram and 
Nanak, and great saints had tried to see the fundamental 
unity behind outward differences, yet on the other hand the 
Brahmins, the guardians of Hindu culture and tradition, had 
made caste rules more stringent and introduced customs which 
became almost inhuman in order to safeguard themselves and 
their flock from alien influence. No one knew the power of 
Brahmin orthodoxy better than Ram Mohan, for he was a 
Kulian Brahmin himself. His progressive spirit revolted 
against the practices of his co-religionists. 

The Christian influence from the West was struggling hard 
to make its impact upon the Indian mind. The great Henry 
Martyn, Marshman and William Carey were carrying on their 
labours at Serampore and did not seem to make much headway. 
The politics of Europe, the Hundred Years War, the coming 
of the French Revolution, the exploits of Napoleon, were 
events which had their influence on the outlook of Ram Mohan. 

The most important event for which Ram Mohan is known 
is his fight against the cruel practice of suttee. In spite of 
the fact that the Hindu Sastras do not sanction it, the 
Brahmins of his day had somehow managed to introduce this 
custom of “ self sacrifice.’? Born and bred a Brahmin himself, 
well versed in the Vedas, he carried on a great controversy 
against the orthodoxy of his period. ‘The iron entered into 
his soul when in 1811 he witnessed the burning of his sister- 
in-law. She had finished the ceremonial task of setting fire 
to her dead husband’s funeral pyre, and was coming away 
when her path was blocked by the Brahmin priests. With 
spiked sticks they pushed her back. Ram Mohan, hearing 
her shrieks, went to her aid, but was repulsed by the same 
spikes. His sister-in-law was thrown into the rising flames 
and held down; she died struggling against her murderers 
who in the name of religion carried out such an inhuman 
custom. This event led Ram Mohan to burn his boats, and 
declaring his attitude he began to rouse public opinion, 

The only way to let the Hindus of his day realise that the 
burning of widows was not a part of their religion was to 
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make the scriptures available to them. With this in view 
he did what Luther and Erasmus did; he translated the Vedas 
into Bengali. Let the people themselves judge whether such 
a brutal custom was permitted by the Rishis of old. It is 


4 necessary to point out that, even in the darkest days of 


Hinduism this custom was not universally observed in India, 
but was practised in various localities and amongst certain 
people. Earlier Europeans and the Moslem Kings tried to 
put a stop to it, but failed. There were occasions, even in 
the early days when Alexander the Great came to India, when 
a widow voluntarily mounted the funeral pyre of her husband 
and showed her faithfulness to him by crossing the ocean of 
life in his company. This sign of virtue and faithfulness was 
exploited to the full by a crafty priesthood. Ram Mohan 
found it no easy task to break through this stone wall. By 
means of pamphlets and articles and public discussions he 
tried to show the folly and inhumanity of the custom. He 
sought the aid of the State in suppressing it. It took him 
nearly twenty years to have it abolished. ‘The British attitude 
of neutrality was responsible for the delay in putting a stop 
to it. In 1819 in Bengal alone the number of suttees which 
were officially reported came to 650; whereas between the years 
1815 and 1818 the total number of widows known to be burnt; 
in this part of India was 2,365. No one knows how many 
others had gone through the same fate unknown and 
unreported. 

Ram Mohan Roy appealed to the Governors-General, to 
judges, collectors, magistrates, missionaries, and members of 
Parliament to put an end to this custom. It was in 1830 that 
Lord William Bentinck, after making sure that the army could 
be depended upon in case of a rising, which might occur when 
the male populace were deprived of these great spectacles, took 
his courage in both hands and declared the custom illegal and 
punishable by law. While the British Government can rightly 
claim credit for this law, we must not forget that it would 
never have been possible but for the spade work done by the 
Indian reformer, and the moral support which the Governor- 
General had from the small but growing number of followers 
of a reformed Hinduism. ‘The Government had to face some 
opposition, but, sure of its ground on a moral and just basis, 
it soon overcame all criticism and suttee passed away into the 
realm of oblivion. 
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While suttee has gone, we may well wonder if the orthodox 
elements have been crushed. Ram Mohan was the pioneer 
of women’s emancipation in India, and from his day to the 
present men and women have risen to the idea of Indian 
womanhood free from the shackles of tradition and a selfish 
priesthood. The struggle is not over yet. Public opinion 
for reform has been gaining strength, and when we see Indian 
women to-day coming to London and presenting what has been 
recognised as the best and ablest memorandum and giving the 
finest evidence before the Joint Select Committee regarding 
their place in the future constitution of India, we must pay 
our tribute to one who a hundred years ago died fighting on 
their behalf. Side by side with this vigorous presentation of 
their rights by the women, comes the heart-breaking and 
humiliating evidence of the Hindu orthodox elements who, 
in spite of their education and progress in thought, are 
opposed to measures which would endanger their traditions. 
Thank God that Ram Mohan Roy lighted a torch which young 
India is determined to keep alight. If left to the mercies of 
orthodoxy India would soon slip back into her mixture of 
culture and brutality, mysticism and cruelty, where human 
lives would count less than those of animals. Some of these 
honourable gentlemen are still talking in 1933 in such high- 
sounding phrases as “‘ self immolation’’ and “‘ sacrifice ’’’ for 
the widow, whereas for themselves not one of them would 
suggest the same practice if their wives died. ‘They have seen 
to it that the flames consume the bodies of the widows, but the 
widower a few months afterwards gets another dowry to the 
music of wedding marches and canopied processions. A 
foreign Government is slow to move in these matters, and may 
even under the guise of a benevolent neutrality allow the 
continuation of customs which are a positive hindrance to 
progress and political emancipation. If young India to-day 
wants self-government, it is that it may deal with the orthodox 
in the proper way. Such ordinary legislation as the raising 
of the age of marriage for girls should not be held up by a 
foreign power out of deference to the opinions of the orthodox. 
That human beings created by God in His own image should 
be prevented from using wells, or roads or schools because 
the orthodox oppose it, should not be tolerated by the State. 
Ram Mohan Roy proved that a bold action in the name of 
justice and humanity would be supported by enlightened 
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opinion, and that opinion to-day is a thousand times stronger 
than in the days of Bentinck. This should be a clear challenge 
to the administrators of 1933 to sweep aside the man-made 
barriers which are imprisoning the body and soul of India. 

It is in the deeper elements of life that we see Ram Mohan 
Roy as a great pioneer. In him the three cultures of Hinduism, 
Islam and Christianity met in a remarkable way. This 
combination gave rise to the present cult of Theism, or the 
Brahmo Samaj Society, which has attracted such well-known 
families as those of the Tagores, the Mozumdars and the Sens. 
While turning for a national expression of religion to the Hindu 
Vedas in their purest form, Ram Mohan was a keen student 
of the Islamic and Christian scriptures in their original. He 
was not only a Sanskrit scholar, but mastered the Latin, 
Greek, Persian, and Arabic languages for the sake of getting 
at the truth which the Founders of the great religions taught. 
He felt that through tradition and historic circumstances 
religion was apt to be misinterpreted, and that unnecessary 
customs and practices hid the essence of a faith from its 
adherents. ‘The search after truth was his passion, and no 
particular religion could claim a monopoly of truth. He 
avoided the dogmas and creeds of religions, and tried to under- 
stand their ethical values. He was attracted towards Christ 
more than towards any other Teacher, and pleaded with the 
missionaries of his time not to lay stress upon the miraculous 
and the dogmatic side of the Gospels but upon the precepts and 
teachings of Jesus. He held that stress upon the former gave 
priests and clergy a handle over the masses, and encouraged 
superstition, and because of his emphasis upon the contribution 
which Christianity could make to the India of his day by the 
practice of a social, personal and ethical gospel, he was called 
by the Serampore School of Baptists an “‘ intelligent heathen.”’ 
The Brahmo Samaj has therefore since his day been a 
Unitarian Society, giving shelter to Hindus who while clinging 
to the Vedas as their religious background have been broad- 
minded enough to recognise truth everywhere, to give freedom 
to their women and to abandon the tyranny of caste. 

Ram Mohan was a pronounced opponent of idolatry, which 
he considered to be demoralising in its effects upon those who 
practised it. His followers of the Brahmo Samaj have faith- 
fully kept all graven images out of their places of worship. 
He was the father of such modern movements in India as have 
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tried to break through old traditions, ancient nonsensical 
customs, and limitations cramping to human personality. 

The last three years of the life of Ram Mohan Roy, who 
had been given the title of Raja by the Moghul King of Delhi, 
were spent in England. He was the first Indian to come to 
this land, and his example has since 1834 been followed by 
thousands of his countrymen. While he brought his own 
servants and his cows in order to keep in the good books of 
the orthodox, he had a free mind and did not strictly observe 
all rules which his Brahminical traditions demanded of him. 
The Indian of to-day, thanks to the courage and example of 
the great Raja, has no scruples of caste as he comes to these 
shores. He takes things for granted, and if he tries to observe 
any of his caste prejudices he is looked upon as a crank. 
Times have changed, and Young India in Britain must pay its 
tribute to the man who first crossed the Seven Seas. 

During the last three years scores of Indians of all castes 
and creeds have come to England to discuss the question of 
constitutional reform. And they have forgotten, and many in 
Britain do not realise, that a century ago the first Indian 
publicist in the person of Ram Mohan Roy came here on a 
similar mission. He saw the time coming when Indians and 
British must work together for the good of India. He was 
a firm believer in the value of the British connection. ‘The 
events in France had brought out his admiration for demo- 
cratic movements. ‘They were a signpost to him for his own 
country. He wished India to come into line with these liberal 
ideas, and he was convinced that with the help of Britain this 
could be achieved. The Radical schools of Liverpool and 
Manchester gave him a great welcome. He appealed to the 
highest minds of England to give India of their best. He was 
the first one to point out that the grasping policy of the East 
India Company might lead to unpleasant results. He expected 
of those who went out into the Indian Civil Service high ideals 
and a conception of duty towards the people. His own country- 
men, he felt, had a great deal to learn from England; the 
closer the intercourse between the two the better for all con- 
cerned. He appealed to Englishmen not to be arrogant in 
their behaviour towards Indians, and in his wisdom he foresaw 
how the danger to Indo-British relationships would come from 
an arrogant pride on the one hand, and a servile mind on the 
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other. It was in mutual respectfulness and appreciation that 
the best results would be produced. 

The Indians of to-day, journalists, teachers, reformers, 
publicists, owe him a great debt, for he was the first one to 
open the path of modern progress to India, and Britain on 
her side must cherish the memory of one who expected her 
to carry on her work in India in the spirit of a friend and 
co-worker. 

The place that the great reformer has in India’s life can best 
be described from the words written on his tombstone in Bristol 
by his great friend Dwarka Nath Tagore. 


Beneath This Stone rest the Remains of 
Raja Rammohun Roy Bahadoor 


a conscientious and steadfast believer in the Unity of the 
Godhead; He consecrated his life with entire devotion to 
the worship of the Divine Spirit Alone. ‘To great natural 
talents he united a thorough mastery of many languages, 
and early distinguished himself as one of the greatest 
scholars of his day. His unwearied labours to promote the 
social, moral and physical condition of the PEOPLE OF 
INDIA, his earnest endeavours to suppress Idolatry and the 
Rite of Suttee, and his constant zealous advocacy of whatever 
tended to advance the Glory of God and the welfare of man, 
live in the grateful remembrance of his countrymen. 


SHORAN S. SINGHA. 


THE PROVISIONAL GOVERNMENT OF 
RUSSIA IN 1917. 
a ee revolution of 1917 was not a spontaneous outbreak 


of explosive elementary forces like that of 1905 or the 

French Revolution. Many observers felt a hidden hand 
behind the revolutionary scenery. The war-weary Russian 
soldiery listened to enemy propaganda in 1917, as their German 
foes listened in 1918 to the Entente propaganda. In March 
1917 the old authority was overthrown in Petrograd in a few 
hours by a few soldiers led by some new anonymous power. 
Petrograd was suddenly overrun by armed cars driving at a 
mad speed with armed soldiers and civilians adorned with red 
bows and waving red flags. Nobody resisted them, everybody 
helped or obeyed them. What struck me at once was some 
strange inner order and discipline amidst disorderly scenes. 
Someone gave orders and all accepted them. 

Crowds headed by soldiers were running after every armed 
officer they met. ‘The officers resisted or ran away, but the 
crowd organised a regular hunt. I asked the soldiers who 
had permitted them to disarm officers. The answer was always 
the same: ‘‘ We have received orders.’’? ‘‘From whom?’’ ‘The 
answer was always more or less polite: ‘‘ Mind your business 
as we do ours.’’ Civilians were throwing imperial scutcheons 
in the mud. ‘‘ What are you doing?” ‘‘ We have received 
orders.”’ ‘‘From whom?” ‘‘ Mind your business as we do ours.”’ 
This was not an outbreak of elementary forces. A Soviet had 
appointed itself. The Committee of the Duma elected a 
Provisional Government. Baron Meyendorff, former vice- 
president of the third Duma, asked me whether it was anarchy 
or revolution. I replied: ‘‘ Not anarchy, but I cannot yet 
see who is behind the revolution.’ ‘‘ But where is the Govern- 
ment?’’ ‘‘ There are two Governments: the Soviet and the 
Provisional Government of Prince Lvow.”’ ‘‘’This is dualism,”’ 
remarked Meyendorff. I said: ‘‘ One of them must arrest 
the other.’ Meyendorff replied in a truly prophetic way: “I 
don’t think so, they will hate each other, but they will be 
unable to do without each other.’? ‘‘ Then,” I retorted, “a 
third power will come; it will destroy these two and then will 
lead the revolution.’’ 

On March 16th, 1917, my friend, the much regretted 
Vladimir Nabokov, who was appointed General Secretary to 
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the Cabinet of Prince Lvow, offered me the post of his official 
assistant. I accepted and began my new work on March 2oth. 
I continued it till July 23rd without any interruption, with the 
exception of three nights of shooting in July. I resigned on 


_ July 23rd, after a violent discussion with Nekrassov, Deputy 


Premier to Kerensky. I refused to work with a Government 
whose weakness seemed dangerous. Perhaps I was wrong. 
Perhaps the ‘“‘ weakness ”’ to which I objected was not the cause 
but the result of the hopeless position of Russia amid the 
throes of a horrible war and an awful revolution. But as I 
give my impression, not an historical verdict, I will describe 
things as I saw them. 

The general impression was weakness. "The chairman was 
the weak Prince Lvow, a religious and liberal Utopian, a 
mixture of Tolstoyan internationalism with © slavophil 
patriotism. He applied non-resistance even in the way he 
conducted the discussion. He sat with his notebook and wrote 
down the names of those willing to speak, kept strictly to this 
order, and never stopped those who could not finish their 
speech, repeating the same thing in endless variations. It was 
terribly dull and took precious time. The Ministers sat 
without interruption every day from 3 to 8 p.m. and from 
9 p.m. to 2, 3, or even 4 a.m. next day. When could these 
talking leaders work or act? Prince Lvow was a marvel of 
passive tenacity. Sometimes he had no sleep, but he was 
awake at 8 in the morning and patiently received his very 
loquacious visitors. Incredible as it sounds, the Bolshevik 
paper New Life, the first Bolshevik paper of Gorki, was printed 
at the State printing press. Nabokov discovered it and vainly 
implored Lvow to put an end to this scandal. I also never 
missed an opportunity to complain about it, but he was deaf 
or dumb on the subject, or too busy. 

The only strong men in the first Ministry were Kerensky 
and Milyoukov, who hated each other. The most active was 
Kerensky. But he spent most of his enormous nervous 
force in addressing meetings of soldiers, sailors and 
workmen. Sometimes he had no sleep at all. In the first 
period he sometimes found the best, if not the only, place for 
his sleep in the sittings of the Ministers under Lvow. His 
sleep was very short. He had the capacity to grasp the essence 
of the discussion subconsciously while half asleep. Then he 
suddenly awoke and asked: ‘‘ What is the matter? ’’ and 
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victoriously intervened in the discussion. He was a democrat 
with utopian tendencies. He united a socialism free from class 
hatred with patriotism. His revolution was idealistic and mild. 
He was against any harsh action of authority. He believed 
in the magic of words and the method of persuasion, which 
was to take the place of the old method of giving orders and 
supporting them by menace. The future Persuader-in-Chief 
of the Russian army had a great talent for negotiating but 
not for organising. He was a first-rate man for a Parliament, 
a Gambetta, a Gladstone, not a Danton and still less a 
Cromwell. Russia needed in 1917 a Cromwell, a man who 
would stop a revolution or a war, as war and revolution were 
practically impossible to carry on in the conditions of 1917. 

Kerensky sincerely believed, like Prince Lvow, that the Russian 
revolution would be bloodless, stainless, mild and pure. ‘The 
religious Lvow called it a miracle. The agnostic Kerensky 
called it a new era opened by Russia to mankind. 


“We must not give orders,” he cried very often with 


enthusiasm, ‘‘ we must persuade the citizen, the soldier, the 
workman, the peasant to keep quiet, not to be drunk with 
liberty, not to be revolted slaves. We must end the war 
in close connection with our Allies, make a peace of good- 
will and brotherhood. ‘The Russian revolution will be the 
exact opposite of the French Revolution. ‘The aims are the 
same, not the methods; no ‘Terror, no guillotine. The 
Russian revolution will have clean hands, no murders, no 
arrests, very little violence. It will abolish arbitrary arrests 
and exile. It will liberate the Tsar, his son, his family, and 
will conduct them into safety in England to English friends, 
pending the decision of the Constituent Assembly, which 
will decide for a republic.’’ 


The same man who openly advocated regicide in the Duma 


became sympathetic to his prisoner the Tsar and to the proud 
Empress. I heard him shouting: 


a We must guarantee to our prisoners at least the same 
conditions as those which were granted to us, when we were 
revolutionaries, by the government of the Tsar. We must 
do more: the revolution must be generous.’’ 

The Russian Revolution must have clean hands! 

Kerensky was violently opposed in the first Ministry to 
Milyoukov and Gouchkoyv, whom we, rightly or wrongly, con- 
sidered as imperialists, even reactionaries. He attacked them 
bitterly. He tried to find a compromise between the pacifism 
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of the soviet and the attitude of Russia’s allies. Milyoukov 
strongly supported the continuation of war to the bitter end, 
and tried to make it popular by raising the question of Con- 
stantinople. 

Russia was at that time in the throes of complete 
anarchy, very much like the anarchie spontanée in France in 
1789. Different towns and provinces officially broke their 
allegiance to Russia; even the fortress of Cronstadt declared 
itself a separate state. Some lepers put their warders to flight 
and marched towards Petrograd in order to bring their com- 
plaints and state their allegiance to the revolution. A 
complete political amnesty was decreed for political offenders. 
Robbers and thieves decided to liberate themselves, broke out 
of their prisons, disarmed their warders and killed those who 
resisted. Kerensky, then Minister of Justice, burst breath- 
lessly into the ministerial council about 10 p.m., declaring 
that all prisons were ablaze, all offenders set free and request- 
ing to be included in the amnesty. He confessed it was very 
sad, but there remained nothing else to do than “‘ to legalise 
what has been done independently of our will.’? One of the 
Cadets objected that all thieves, pickpockets and robbers would 
be set free. Kerensky replied impatiently: ‘‘ They are free. 
We legalise the existing order.”’ A Cadet: ‘‘ Say disorder 
and you make it impossible to rearrest them.’’ Kerensky: 
““My ministry has drafted a list of articles of criminal law 
which are involved. Please sign it quick. The house is 
burning. We have no time to spare.’’ He had excluded from 
the amnesty only violence of all kinds, robbery with violence 
and several disgusting crimes. A Cadet asked that the draft 
should be read at least. Kerensky shouted: ‘‘ We have no 
time to spare; you are not a court of lawyers, you are the 
ministry of revolution. You cannot study law when the house 
burns. Sign, gentlemen, or I resign.’? Unanimous protests : 
‘*No, no, Alexander Fedorovich, do not leave us; you are our 
only hope.’’? Meanwhile Nabokov took the draft and read it 
with visible marks of indignation. He was a first-rate criminal 
lawyer, and his very numerous amendments were accepted. 

On the night of May 25th Kerensky again appeared in the 
ministerial council like a tempest. He brought a project 
abolishing capital punishment to be signed at once. Milyoukov 
interrupted: ‘“‘ Even in time of war? even at the front? ”’ 
Kerensky reminded him sarcastically that he was reviving the 
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bill of the first Duma, proposed by the Cadets. Milyoukov 
replied that there was no war then, but the other Cadets, 
particularly Shingareff, supported him by loud acclaim. 
Kerensky, very happy, ran towards Nabokov and asked for 
his opinion as a member of the first Duma. Nabokov replied 
that he entirely approved the text. ‘‘I will say more—this 
is one of the happiest days of my life.’? So the death penalty 
was abolished. I followed Nabokov to his study and loudly 
expressed my disapproval of this fateful decision. The liberal 
Nabokov was very religious, a faithful son of the Orthodox 
Church. When I spoke about the necessity to maintain capital 
punishment, he answered: ‘‘ You judge according to the 
French Revolution, but I try to follow the teachings of 
Christ.”? While I was putting the papers in order, he went 
to the window. It was about 4 a.m. The beautiful white 
northern night shed a pale blue light on the handsome 
silhouette of Nabokov, and a crown of light was round his 
head—he was like an angel on an ikon. Suddenly I saw him 
praying and crossing himself according to the Orthodox rite. 
He was praying that the Russian revolution should follow 
the teachings of Christ. Nabokov was an ardent yet tolerant 
Orthodox Christian. He was a true gentleman, a true knight, 
full of generosity, strong, fearless and good. He used his 
influence in 1917 to help the Grand Duchess Xenia and many 
friends and foes. Appointed chief of the ministerial staff of 
the Council of Ministers, which worked under Plehve and other 
ministers of the ancien régime, he was requested to destroy 
this ‘‘ nest of reaction.’? He refused to do so, saying he would 
rather resign. Though sharing the ideas of Kerensky on 
capital punishment, he condemned the weakness of the Govern- 
ment and all concessions to pacifist tendencies. 

Two fateful events were provoked by the weakness of the 
utopian Provisional Government. ‘The worst was its passive 
attitude towards the arrival of Lenin through Germany on 
April 16th in more than suspicious circumstances. ‘The second 
was the passive attitude towards the Soviet, where Lenin 
entered as a member, whereas Plekhanov, the father of Russian 
Marxism, was admitted only with consultative power, because 
he was a patriot like Hervé and Noske. From the beginning 
of April we heard Milyoukov constantly warning his colleagues 
about the movements of Lenin and the money transferred for 
him to Stockholm. The Ministers decided on non-resistance. 
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Meanwhile Lenin did not lose time. "Two weeks after his 
arrival he arranged the first Bolshevik demonstration of May 3rd. 
A battalion of Finland Guards appeared on the Marie Palace 
Square, and requested the resignation of two Ministers who stood 
in the way, Milyoukov and Gouchkov. The soldiers came armed, 
menacing the Palace with their guns, waving red flags, dis- 
playing inscriptions: ‘‘ Down with Milyoukov, resign! ”’ 
Enormous crowds, cheering the International, cursing war and 
the ministry, stopped the traffic on the Nevsky and adjacent 
streets. The Ministers could not work in the Palace in these 
conditions. They left with Nabokov for the flat of Gouchkov, 
while I remained with the staff in the Marie Palace. Our very 
dificult position was saved by Plekhanov and his patriotic 
crowd, which forced the Bolshevik crowd to retire across the 
Neva. Plekhanov himself, suffering from heart disease, was 
carried in front of the patriotic crowd by students. But 
nobody thanked him, and the Government never tried to form 
this group as a civic guard for the defence of the Government. 
Why? It was afraid to displease the Soviet, which sometimes 
took the Government under its protection. The Petrograd 
Soviet on May 4th had forbidden any demonstration for two 
days, and the Government had time meanwhile to decide on 
the resignation of the two Ministers who stood in the way. 
The night when the Government discussed with the executive 
committee of the Soviet was terrible, and we passed it without 
sleep. Gouchkov fainted, did not recognise me when I came 
to help him, and exclaimed: ‘‘ Russia is finished, Russia is 
finished! ’’ and fainted again. Milyoukov, on the contrary, 
showed a great force of resistance and great personal courage. 
Plekhanov came again after midnight with a patriotic crowd 
to defend the Government, but nobody asked him to remain. 

On May roth the former members of the four Dumas had 
a general meeting in favour of the continuation of the war. 
The foreign diplomats were all present, Lenin also. The 
soldiers constantly interrupted and insulted the War Minister 
Gouchkov, who described the terrible position of Russia and 
its army. The noise near the diplomatic box was so awful 
that I tried to stop it, but two giant soldiers of the Guard 
seized me and dragged me out of the building. Two Cadet 
ladies with green bows took my side and hung on to the 
soldiers, shouting: ‘‘ Go to the front—do not dare to touch 
civilians.” 
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Gouchkov resigned on May 12th, Milyoukov on May 18th. 
Nabokov, disgusted with all this, resigned also. A coalition 
government was formed with many socialists. But Plekhanov 
was not one of them, as he was hated for his patriotism by 
the semi-Leninite socialists of the Soviet. Kerensky took the 
War Office and Admiralty, Tereschenko the Foreign Office. 
Tzeretelly —a utopian socialist was sincere but very 
inexperienced; Skobeleff, the other socialist, was not 
dangerous. We had a dramatic ohject-lesson in the arrival 
of Admiral Kolchak and his cruel indictment of the policy of 
the Persuader-in-Chief. 

The second attempt to seize power or to rehearse the seizure 
was made by Lenin on June 21st. ‘They decided to prepare 
a demonstration against ‘‘ Capitalist ministers ’’ on June 23rd. 
Poor Tzeretelly was indignant that he was included in the 
number. He had passed several years in Siberia with hard 
labour, and now he was called a capitalist because he did not 
obey Lenin. We passed the night without sleep. General 
Polovtzev, commanding the Petrograd garrison, described the 
position as hopeless. ‘The Government asked again for the 
protection of the Soviet. ‘Tzeretelly and Skobeleff were sent as 
negotiators, and the Government was waiting for their return, 
when the demagogic Minister of Agriculture, Chernov, suddenly 
proposed to give notice to the Allies that Russia was prepared 
for a separate peace. Prince Lvow stopped him and made 
the strongest speech in his career. He was noble-minded and 
splendid on this tragic night, strong and firm at last. ‘‘ Let 
the Bolsheviks seize us and arrest us! We must never yield! ”’ 
But he remained passive to the end. He was, as he stated, 
prepared to be arrested but not to try to arrest others. He 
was afraid to provoke civil war, like Louis XVI. Anyhow the 
Government escaped arrest. The Soviet ‘‘ordered’’ abstinence 
from demonstrations for three days from June 23rd. ‘Tzeretelly 
persuaded the Soviet to persuade Lenin to persuade his 
followers not to try to seize power. Lenin was not persuaded 
at all, but decided to postpone action until the Government 
became quite rotten. To accelerate the decay of the fleet 
Chernov proposed to replace the flag of St. Andrew with the 
red flag. Kerensky, very pale, sprang to his feet and said 
he would not permit the Minister of Agriculture to deprive 
the Russian sailor of his historical flag till the Constituent 
Assembly could decide. But Kerensky had to cope also with 
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the growing opposition from the right. The Cadets now turned 
resolutely to the right. One night in the middle of June 
Shingareff was criticising the weakness of the Government. 
Kerensky interrupted him, asking when he was going to 
abandon his systematic opposition. Shingareff, raising his 
voice: ‘‘ When you arrest Lenin.’”? Kerensky, striking his 
fist on the table: “‘I will not arrest Lenin until you give me 
a direct proof of his guilt! ’’ Shingareff: ‘“‘ There are quite 
enough indirect proofs.’? Kerensky: ‘‘ And if the Court gives 
a verdict—not guilty—what will be our position?’ Shingareff : 
“Do your duty.”? Kerensky: “It is not my duty. I am 
Minister of War; ask the Home Minister.’? Shingareff : 
“You are the only man who can arrest Lenin.’? Kerensky, 
striking the table again: ‘‘I will not arrest Lenin.”’ 

A month later Lenin tried to seize power by violence. He 
began civil war on July 16th, and disorderly shooting continued 
till the 18th. He was defeated by the Cossacks and part of 
the guard under the impression of indirect proofs of his guilt 
which were brought to the soldiers by the Minister of Justice, 
Pereverzev. Order was re-established, Lenin fled to Finland, 
Kerensky made an eloquent speech at the funeral of Cossacks 
killed in action. And then? Non-resistance again. Instead 
of taking advantage of the defeat of the Bolshevik conspiracy 
he began friendly negotiations with the Soviet. This move 
was so clear and so significant that even the patient Prince 
Lvow, not only the Cadet Ministers, tendered their resignation. 

Kerensky now tries to argue in favour of his attitude, which 
ended the utopian period of the Russian revolution without 
resistance. I will remind him only that Prince Lvow is dead, 
the socialist patriot Plekhanov dead also, the Cadet Shingareff 
murdered by a Bolshevik. Many witnesses are unable to 
contradict him. All these men and many others strongly 
objected to his non-resistance to Bolsheviks. 1 share their 
opinion, for which I also resigned on July 23rd. 

Born and educated in the hatred of reaction, Kerensky did 
not completely realise in 1917 that Bolshevism is the most 
reactionary of all reactions, since it introduces slavery in order 
to get socialism. He was afraid of the ghost of reaction from 
the right at the moment when the abyss of reaction opened 
itself under his feet from the left. He was brave enough, but 
he was timid towards Lenin—the attitude of a moderate before 
an extremist, whom he ‘‘ respected’’ as a socialist, and he 
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feared to pass in history as a reactionary. Instead of violently 
extinguishing the fire, like Cromwell, he played with it till 
it burned his fingers and the wings of Russia. 

The clearest, strongest, most amazing foresight was shown by 
the dying socialist Plekhanov, whom I met in Tsarskoye Selo at 
the end of August 1917. The father of Russian Marxism had a 
broken heart from illness and remorse. He repented of having 
introduced ‘‘this serpent Lenin’’ as his secretary into the 
Russian socialist party. ‘‘ Marxism is a method, not a dogma. 
Lenin has accepted it wrongly, without the patriotic and moral 
corrective.’? Plekhanov predicted that Russia would be the 
‘slave’? of Lenin owing to the weakness of Kerensky. 
“Russia will not kiss the stirrup of William II,’’ he said, 
suffocating in despair, ‘‘ but it will kiss, like a slave, the feet 
of Lenin. Russia will be enslaved for the sake of socialism! 
Russia must stand above revolution and _ socialism and 
Marxism. Russia above all,’’ shouted the heart-broken patriot. 
Amen. 

ALEXANDER ONOU. 
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THOMAS MANN: HIS PROSE AND 
Pe) tole be, 
| aaa S words: “‘ To write is to hold judgment over 


oneself,’’ would be a good motto for the works of Thomas 

Mann, who, in his Betrachtungen, with subtle irony calls 
himself a chronicler, commentator of decadence, lover of the 
pathological and of death, an exsthete heading for the abyss. 
His critical mind forces him to justify his attitude towards art 
and life. We therefore can divine his personality from a study 
of his own essays, especially from the Betrachtungen eines 
Unpolitischen (meditations of a non-political mind), which he 
wrote during the Great War, and which appeared in 1922. 

As an artist he seeks to realise life as a totality. He is repelled 
by the catchwords such as égalité, fraternité and liberté which 
are worn like a monocle by the modern intellectual. With keen 
sensibility Thomas Mann compares our twentieth century to 
the eighteenth, whilst he reckons himself a child of the waning 
nineteenth century, which is essentially pessimistic, unpathetic 
(in contrast to his brother Heinrich) and takes things for what 
they are—without pathos or social idealism. Hence he cannot 
believe in the idea of progress and regeneration of mankind. 
Schopenhauer’s philosophy and Nietzsche’s psychology of 
decadence influenced his thought. ‘Thomas Mann not only 
opposes the radical democratic spirit of modern men of letters, 
but also criticises false patriotism. Only the most cultured 
and just people should hold sovereignty over the world. 

On the other hand, the author of the Betrachtungen disdains 
the would-be pacifist Esperanto cult. His artist’s mind is 
revolted by extremes. Even though he calls himself 
biirgerlich-konservativ, he nevertheless acknowledges the 
republican constitution of Germany, but so-called international 
progress leads only to disillusionment. Mechanised civilisation 
is the slave of money. ‘The national spirit must not die. 
Personal culture can only develop through it. We are now 
in danger of being swamped by the mass spirit which is bred 
by democratic panaceas. ‘The utilitarian principle aims at 
securing the greatest possible happiness for the greatest possible 
majority. But happiness is a relative term. For most people 
this means no more than materialistic desire for comfort in life. 
Belief in God is quite different from belief in progress. 

Politics can never satisfy the human mind. Social contracts, 
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or franchise, are no guarantee for real freedom. Therefore 
education should not only be a social affair, it must allow for 
the development of the individual. A purely political education 
would destroy the essence of romanticism which lives in the 
heart of every German and finds expression in works such 
as LEjichendorff’s dreamy Taugenichts, Kleist’s immortal 
Kiatchen von Heilbronn, Gottfried Keller’s Der griine Heinrich, 
Gerhart Hauptmann’s Und Pippa tanzt. We can draw 
these and similar conclusions from the above-mentioned 
meditations. Above all the artist must stand above politics. 
Thomas Mann has no rigid criterion of what is good or bad. 
Even war as an instigation of national individuality can, 
according to Thomas Mann, have metaphysical significance. 
Here we are reminded of Arnim’s introductory note to Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn. ‘Thomas Mann believes that as long 
as human passions live there will and must be war. We ara 
all the playthings of fate and must die. Children are born 
in travail. Death that seeks one out in bed is often more brutal 
than death in the trenches. Intellectual warfare can wither the 
spirit more than physical battle can destroy the body. 

From this point of view he arrives at a justification of the 
State. Schopenhauer already said in his Ungekrénte Preis- 
schrift that men live like tiger and wolf in a menagerie. Only 
tradition, discipline and civilisation, as also pointed out by 
Vernon Lee in her delightful romance Ariadne in Mantua, 
keep them at bay. The State is indispensable. But Thomas 
Mann finds in the latter a metaphysical value. Religion, 
philosophy and art spring from the common ground which consti- 
tutes the treasure of each nation. Hence we may call Thomas 
Mann, like Goethe, a moderate liberal who is attached to the 
idea of a national community, but whose mind expands beyond 
these limits to the spheres of humanity. In nearly all his 
works it is the relationship of the artist to the world which 
occupies him as the chief problem. ‘There is a certain icy 
detachment in his writings, a great self-control. It seems as 
if his words were sifted through a sieve. Cool irony chills his 
emotional impressions. His distrust of the artist as a human 
being is shown by the autobiographical sketch Im Spiegel 
(1907) in which he ironically depicts himself as a good-for- 
nothing who, in spite of childish caprices and vices, is honoured 
as a respectable author by the public at home and abroad. And 
indeed Thomas Mann may rank as a classic writer of to-day. 


ye 
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He is one of the most distinguished representatives of modern 
German prose. In 1929 he was awarded the Nobel Prize. 

Already at the age of twenty-five, in his first novel, Budden- 
brooks, he develops his favourite theme, the struggle between 
the artist and the Philistine in man. Here with fine observation 
and realistic style the external and internal decay of a middle- 
class family in Litbeck is traced through four generations. 
There is old Buddenbrooks, still in full possession of his 
strength. His son’s mentality is already refined and weakened 
by metaphysical speculation. The third generation still main- 
tains the good reputation of the firm, but its energy is under- 
mined by Schopenhauer’s pessimistic outlook. The youngest 
generation is embodied in Hanno, fragile in body, a lover of 
music and a romantic dreamer. ‘The dawn of every morning 
brings him a new burden which he is too weak to overcome. 
Already in this book Thomas Mann proves a great epic writer 
who from Richard Wagner learned the use of the leitmotif. 
Certain characteristics, often seemingly very irrelevant 
features, occur again and again in order to accentuate person- 
ality. The writer develops this style later more and more, 
until he overdoes it, especially in his Magic Mountain. ‘The 
manner in which he wallows in decadence is characteristic of 
the time. 

Like his brother Thomas Mann, Heinrich Mann is a poet 
of the Décadence, but his work is of a much more passionate 
nature. As an enthusiastic advocate of the democratic claims 
of liberty, equality and fraternity he stands in sharp contrast 
to him. ‘The over-emphasis of the political element, his war 
against the ambitious strivings of the individual, frequently 
result in inartistic distortions of modern life. Heinrich’s 
style, grotesque, fervent in character, is clearly shown in the 
novel Professor Unrat, which was put on the screen under the 
title Blue Angel. His Kleine Stadt becomes a symbol of the 
world in which adultery, the humdrum of daily existence, and 
flagrant vanity are apparent on all sides. D’Annunzio’s 
influence seems to be very strong here. In his trilogy, Das 
Kaiserreich, the author gives a critical representation of 
German society in the age of William II. All these and other 
stories are both in style and subject-matter alien to those of 
Thomas Mann, an exception being Pippo Spano. ‘This story 
deals with the theme, so favoured by Thomas, of the artist 
Malvolto, who, in order to give form to life, must not surrender 
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himself to it. Women are the plaything of his vanity. Only 
Gemma seems to be able to pierce the mask and touch his heart. 
They are resolved to die. When, however, he sees the girl 
dead, killed by his dagger, the spell is broken. He remains 
the actor of life that he was before she entered his sphere. 

The contrast between life and art is still more strongly 
emphasised in the works of Thomas Mann, e.g. Tonio Kroeger 
(1903). Tonio stands between the bourgeois and the artistic 
existence, full of longing for life and yet far removed from 
its inartistic banality. After an unstable life, torn between 
cold intellectuality and ardent sensuality, he at last acknow- 
ledges that it is not the intellect which brings salvation, but 
life with its seductive commonplaces, to which Tonio wistfully 
rather than gladly ultimately surrenders himself. Whilst in 
Buddenbrooks the author fell more under the influence of 
Schopenhauer, he now arrives at Nietzsche’s affirmation of life. 
Yet the hero’s joy in existence cannot be compared to the lust 
of a Cesare Borgia or the eccentric Satanism of modern 
decadence. It is love of the simple commonplaces of everyday 
life that attracts him, but from which he, in his chaste serenity, 
abstains. The novel is to a great extent autobiographical. 
When Thomas Mann speaks of the gulf between art and life 
he writes more from his epic point of view, whilst a lyric writer, 
such as Heine or Lenau, would assert his subjectivity and thus 
not achieve such objective detachment. It is usually forgotten 
that Thomas Mann is one of the greatest masters of the modern 
German prose epic. He must be judged from this angle, and 
not only as an exponent of morbid decadence. His epic world 
grew out of renunciation and discipline. In the drama 
Fiorenza (1905) the optimistic Lorenzo is contrasted with the 
ascetic Savonarola. Not life and art but beauty and intellect 
are the antagonistic powers here. Between these Fiore, the 
symbol of Florence, vacillates. There is great dramatic tension 
in the work, but Thomas Mann is predominantly an epic writer. 
He sets his characters before the foil of cultural and historical 
descriptions. 

Der Tod in Venedig (1912), a jewel as regards form, deals 
with the collapse of the conscientious northern character in its 
struggle with instinctive forces. Again we find the conflict 
between morality and beauty. The ageing hero, Aschenbach, 
feels himself drawn towards a beautiful boy with whom he, 
however, never speaks. He realises that the emotion of the 
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lover transcends that of the beloved. Just as Ganymede, the 
Trojan shepherd, was carried by the eagle into the ether, so 
the beloved is lifted on the wings of the lover. ‘These reflec- 
tions remind one of Socrates’ imaginary dialogue with his pupil 
Phaedo. Here Thomas Mann gives expression to his deepest 
thought. Beauty is a passage towards spiritual perfection. 
Beauty is the only intellectual form which the senses can bear. 
But this sensuousness also leads to destruction. ‘The hero dies 
in a cholera plague to which Venice is doomed. 

These and other ideas found expression once more in the 
Zauberberg (the Magic Mountain) (1924). ‘The inner trans- 
formation of the young engineer Castorp, brought about by 
a seven years’ sojourn at the Swiss sanatorium Berghof, forms 
the main theme of the novel. In the opinion of the medical 
specialists it is an irreproachable psycho-analysis of the tuber- 
cular patient. Disease as the dominant interest in life leads 
to over-emphasis of the physical side and to degeneracy. The 
writer not only describes this transformation of Castorp, but 
fills his work with the great problems of modern culture. We 
are drawn into political discussions concerning internationalism 
and individualism, progress and religion, life and the humani- 
ties. In the seclusion of the sanatorium Castorp becomes more 
and more estranged from life, until as a result of his experience 
of death and the outbreak of the Great War he is at last freed 
from the spell. ‘Thomas Mann’s short story Tristan seems to 
be the germ of the study of Zauberberg. It is interesting to 
note that Klabund, in his story Die Krankheit (1917) also deals 
with the ethic degeneration of man brought about by illness. 

Thomas Mann’s novel ripened slowly through years to a 
Bildungsroman which in the wide range of its intellectual and 
cultural background can only be compared to Goethe’s Wilhelm 
Meister. ‘There is not much action. Castorp plunges himself 
into introspection concerning the ills of his body. Knowledge 
of its organic functions becomes of greater importance to him 
than active life. In the meanwhile he is drawn into discussions 
on the cultural significance of democratic and conservative ideas 
which are represented by Settembrini and Naphta. The former 
is the exponent of enlightened civilisation, the latter of an 
ascetic fanaticism which denies progress. Culture to him 
moves ever in a circle. Belief in natural history leads modern 
man into chaos. Overrated love for democracy ends in 
lust for possession. Not effeminate philanthropy, but fear 
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si 
and terror lead erring man back to God. These are ideas which 
we have already met with in the Betrachtungen eimes 
Unpolitischen. In contrast to the simultaneously revolutionary 
and aristocratic view of Naphta, his opponent, Settembrini, 
upholds the creed of international tolerance which shall bring 
with it a regeneration of mankind. In the chapter entitled : 
‘“‘ Of the City of God, and Deliverance by Evil,’’ the characters 
are placed in sharp antithesis to one another : 


There is no such thing as pure knowledge. The validity 
of the Church’s teaching on the subject of science, which can 
be summed up in the phrase of Saint Augustine: Credo, ut 
intellegam: (I believe, in order that I may understand) is 
absolutely incontrovertible. Faith is the vehicle of know- 
ledge, intellect secondary. Your pure science is a myth. A 
belief, a given conception of the universe, an idea—in short, 
a will, is always in existence; which it is the task of the 
intellect to expound and demonstrate. ... The great school- 
men of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries were agreed that 
what is false in theology cannot be true in philosophy... . 
Liberation and development of the individual are not the 
key to our age, they are not what our age demands. What it 
needs, what it wrestles after, what it will create—is Terror. 


Settembrini protests against Naphta’s ideas : 


I protest against the imputation that the modern State 
means the subjugation of the individual to evil ends! I 
protest against the dilemma in which you seek to place us, 
between Prussianism and Gothic reaction! Democracy has 
no meaning whatever if not that of an individualistic cor- 
rective to State absolutism of every kind. ‘Truth and justice 
are the immediate jewels of personal morality.* 


Settembrini does not believe in the horrors of modern indus- 
trialism and speculation, but has unshakable faith in the 
democratic state. ‘The minds of these two combatants are, as 
the hero rightly observes, in themselves inconsequent. ‘Their 
feud ends in a duel in which Naphta kills himself in disgust 
at his assailant’s cowardice. Castorp himself is deeply moved. 
Already in the mountains, when the snowstorm brings him 
face to face with death, his mental stagnation is stirred. ‘The 
key is turned, but the door to life is not opened until war 
breaks out, and he is carried into the swirl of activity. 

A few years before the war, Thomas Mann’s novel Konig- 
liche Hoheit (1909) showed the crisis of individualism, ‘The non- 


* Translated by H. T. Lowe-Porter. Second Edition. 1928. 
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social, merely representative existence of a prince is transformed 
by love into active social service. The allusion to historical 
persons (the hero has a withered arm) seems undisguised. Also 
in the Zauberberg, love loosens the bonds of intellectualism, but 
whereas Konigliche Hoheit is built on a distinct formula in 
what we usually call the classic French manner, the Magic 


- Mountain abandons itself to the true German love of infinite 


form. The latter novel is, doubtless, the outstanding work 
in German literature of our time as regards intellectual 
sensitiveness and pathological analysis. A real understanding 
of its problems is helped by a knowledge of Thomas Mann’s 
brilliant essays, such as Friedrich und die grosse Koalition 
(1914), since published in the volume Rede und Antwort (1922), 
Goethe und Tolstoi (1922). During the Great War he 
attempted with that conscientiousness which is peculiar to him 
to elucidate his attitude towards our era. As an artist he 
stands between life and radicalism, Volksgeist und Zeitgeist. 
In the discourse Von deutscher Republik (1923) composed in 
honour of Gerhart Hauptmann, he speaks of the ‘‘ aristocratic 
social state’? which protects the interests both of the individual 
and of the community. 

On the occasion of the Goethe centenary, Thomas Mann 
gave an address at the Preussische Akademie der Kiinste in 
Berlin. In this speech: Goethe as the representative of the 
age of the bourgeois (1932), he gives a reflection of his own 
character. In contrast to those who see in Goethe the exponent 
of classicism, or to Carlyle who looks upon him as a divinity, 
Goethe is to Thomas Mann the summit of a bourgeois culture 
that flourished for five hundred years. In the mind of Goethe 
he recognises a synthesis of the revolutionary spirit of Luther 
and of the aristocratic mind of Erasmus. ‘Thomas Mann’s 
address justifies us in saying that the author of Faust and the 
author of the Magic Mountain are conservatives in the best 
sense of the word. Life is to both the rhythm of day and 
night, of blossom and fruit, birth and death, of an eternal 
dawning and setting. As in his Betrachtungen, ‘Thomas Mann 
refutes the abstract idea of ‘‘ progress.’’ Life cannot be guided 
by reason alone. It is both logos and eros, intellect and heart. 
Only this attempt at a final reconciliation of the two polarities 
causes us to draw a comparison between Goethe and Thomas 
Mann. Without doubt, Goethe is the greatest personality of 
modern time. But we now live in an age of transition in which 
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the individual no longer counts for so much and can only find 
his fulfilment in close relationship to the community. Technical 
science revolutionised the world materially and spiritually. We 
must keep pace with life. Mann, who is himself deeply rooted 
in Goethe’s culture but lacks his harmony, fully realises this 
necessity. 

Once again as ‘“‘ the third empire ’’? dawned in Germany the 
artist and politician, Thomas Mann, analysed his reactions to 
the spirit of the day. It is in an appreciation of Richard Wagner 
occasioned by the festival held in commemoration of the com- 
poser, and published in the Neue Rundschau (April 1933) that 
we meet with such thoughts. Mann sees in Wagner’s art the 
consummate expression of the nineteenth century. Burdened 
by an intellectual zeal that seeks to plumb the mysteries of the 
universe, afflicted with the melancholy of a relativistic attitude to 
life, yet fired by the hopes of rationalism and liberalism, it cannot 
escape that insuperable craving for the monumental which 
characterises the art of the time, nor that predilection for the 
mystery of night and death: 


Ertrinken—versinken— 
Unbewusst—hochste Lust !—(Tvistan.) 


According to Thomas Mann, Wagner’s nationalism is of an 
intellectual rather than a political nature. The creator of 
Siegfried is indifferent to State affairs (like the ‘‘ non-patriotic’”’ 
Goethe). Yet Wagner did not altogether lack political interests, 
for no man of culture can ignore the problems of his day with 
bourgeois phlegm. ‘The political vein in Wagner asserts itself 
in the dream of a socialist Utopia. In Bismarck’s foundation 
of the Reich he beheld fulfilment for German art. Yet Thomas 
Mann sees insurmountable barriers between them in that the 
Machtstaat and international art as understood by him are 
irreconcilable. The Swede Peterson-Berger, has subtly inter- 
preted this antithesis as the cause of foreigners looking upon 
Wagner’s work as essentially German whilst it actually also 
relies on effects that must appeal to a cosmopolitan audience. 
This dualism is characteristic of Wagner’s art. His music 
betrays volcanic genius, indefatigable craftsmanship, the 
sublime and the infantile, demonic force, estheticism and 
brutal sensuality. Siegfried is Hans Wurst, God of light and 
socialist anarchist in one person. ‘This tragic antinomy : 
German-monddn, art-effect is inexhaustible. 


Thomas Mann 
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chooses the term ‘‘ Romantic’”’ which might apply best to 
Wagner’s Tristan. Yet this work is no less modern. It is 
borne on that giant ethic tide which sweeps through the writing 
of Zola whose naturalism in Nana aspires to the symbolic, 
whilst Ibsen’s protest against the fin de siécle is akin to 
Wagner’s musical drama of salvation. Music became the 
instrument of psycho-analysis: the soul’s yearning for release 
mingles with the body’s desire in Der fliegende Holliinder. In 
Siegfried’s day-dream beneath the lime tree thoughts of his 
mother merge with the erotic. Schopenhauer’s theory of ‘‘ Will”’ 
and Freud’s analysis are but expressions of the nineteenth-century 
tendency towards “‘ psychological naturalism.’’ "Thomas Mann’s 
reference to the Edelhysterie of Wagner’s heroines and 
Kundry’s dual personality must be understood in this 
connection. 

Yet the vast myth of Rheingold, Siegfried, Walkiire, Gotter- 
dimmerung lifts Wagner’s work beyond the plane of modern 
naturalism. Certain elements, as, for instance, his Makart-like 
ostentation, his misconceived theory of a compound art 
(Gesamtkunstwerk), a forlorn path later to be followed once 
again by Arno Holz, and his baroque intensity may often appear 
grotesque. Yet Richard Wagner remains unequalled as the 
discoverer of immortal Mythos in opera. This was recognised 
by Thomas Mann although he refuses to see in him the 
exponent of a nationalism upheld by the new generation and 
thus as critic asserts himself in conscious antithesis to the 
German romantic ideals of to-day. ‘Therefore, and as an inter- 
preter of decadence, Thomas Mann is not considered a leader of 
New Germany, which in its desperate struggle for regeneration 
opposes the ideal of the Griechendeutschtum. 

Aucust CLoss. 

Bristol. 


EARLY EDUCATION SIXTY YEARS AGO’ 


IXTY years ago education in the broad sense of the word 
S wasa very Spartan affair. Child study was unknown, kinder- 

gartens were non-existent; the ancient régime of gover- 
nesses and dames’ schools was still flourishing. The child 
himself was looked on as a sort of homunculus, a pocket edition 
of the grown-up human being. Older people did not seem to 
suspect that he was radically different, much less did they 
attempt to understand him. ‘The general run of fathers were 
of the Barrett of Wimpole Street type, with no use for or no 
idea of the small child, whose only friend and harbour of refuge 
was his mother or some kindly maiden aunt. If ever the 
(Edipus complex was true, it was in those early days. As for 
the religion in whose shadow the child was reared, it was a 
kind of harsh Hebraism, reinforced by Calvinism, which treated 
him as a fallen creature to be dragooned and bullied into the 
path of virtue. On one side of this narrow road stood a choleric 
Divinity—ready to pounce down on the slightest slip, and on the 
other a very real Devil who might swoop down and carry you off 
to eternal torment. And if this were not sufficiently terrifying, 
you were told that at any moment the end of the earth might 
come, the zero hour being most probably in the middle of the 
night, when you might be suddenly aroused by the awful sound 
of the last trump. One lived under a veritable reign of terror, 
carefully cultivated and maintained, specially by nurses, as 
the easiest means of securing obedience. No more ingenious 
system was ever devised for implanting a permanent inferiority 
complex in the young. It is, or at least was, the nurse who makes 
or mars the earliest years of childhood. At that time parents 
usually only spent an hour or two a day with their offspring. 
The rest of the day they were left to the tender mercies of the 
nurse, and if she was, as many were, of the ignorant Sairey 
Gamp variety, the children had a terrible time. On more than 
one occasion I was shut up in a dark closet and told the devil 
would come and take me if I cried aloud or even stirred. 

As I grew older, I stayed away with relations from time to 
time and was sent to dames’ schools in which I picked up a 
smattering of the multiplication table, a little simple addition 
and subtraction (as children then loved to call it) and multiplica- 
tion, manipulating mere figures that conveyed nothing to the 
mind, the whole having been preceded by exercises in what was 
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called notation and numeration which ran into equally meaning- 
less millions and billions. At the end of the week we received 
a small merit card exchangeable at home into coin of the realm 
to the value of a penny. One practised pot-hooks, sometimes 
on slates, sometimes on paper, which were in the latter case 
punctuated with many involuntary smudges, or else one 
grappled with what was known as large text hand, which in 
spite of expert opinion I found to be a much more unmanageable 
script than the smaller writing which came later. 

But nothing in my case exceeded the difficulty of learning to 
read. All sorts of methods were tried on me, including Son- 
nenschein’s Reading Without Tears—the pupil was apparently 
supposed to supply the tears! At least I did, and in abundance. 
As far as I can remember, it was an admirably logical system 
entirely devoid of interest or meaning to the learner. Endless 
columns of similar words like c-a-t=cat, m-a-t=mat succeeded 
one another until one’s brain reeled with this abracadabra of 
apparent nonsense. ‘The result of all these unsuccessful expe- 
riences was that I was not able to read without spelling every 
other word until I was nearly nine. 

Gradually the nurse epoch passed, and a governess arrived 
on the scene, who was at least a human being, though I fancy 
her attainments were small. We started on Little Arthur’s 
History, a sort of “ biltong ’’ history of England, a thoroughly 
dull and indigestible book. Mrs. Markham’s History seemed 
after that a delightful alternative. That good lady had at least 
an eye for the picturesque with her excursions into whipping- 
posts, ducking-stools and the hke. But what most abides in my 
memory is the Bible reading. Every day we read a chapter, 
starting with Genesis and ploughing right through the book, in- 
cluding all the anthropological curiosities it contained, on which 
one naturally questioned the governess and received the usual 
unsatisfactory answers. Nowadays there are very sensible 
editions of the Bible for children. The method was continued 
through Exodus and even the earlier part of Leviticus, but 
finally even the governess’ determination to omit nothing 
boggled and broke down at the endless sanitary regulations of 
the Israelites, and we skipped a good part of the rest of the 
book and also of Numbers and Deuteronomy. But when we 
came to the Kings and Chronicles we waded through all the 
genealogies, taking “‘ Huz and Buz his brother ’’ in our stride. 
The lists of the Kings of Israel and Judah who did evil in the 
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sight of the Lord exercised on me a sort of unholy fascination 
which culminated with the youthful Jehoachim who began those 
malpractices at my own age of eight. I often wondered what his 
besetting sin could be. Reading through the Bible at this age 
was doubtless often above my mind, but from many points of 
view, to mention only the literary, it has proved of immense 
advantage. One can only deplore, in this connection, the wide 
spread of ignorance of the Bible to-day among the younger 
generation. ‘he Bible and Shakespeare are our two great classics. 

In addition to this Bible reading, one learnt a large number 
of texts and the Church catechism ; the latter, in default of any 
explanations except for the commandments, was more or less 
incomprehensible—the only impression being that as far as 
religion went, the world was a very wicked place, and that I was 
probably a lost soul, my only consolation, and it was a very 
real one, being that no doubt there were many others beside 
myself. ‘These gloomy views were reinforced by the sermons 
which I listened to at one or other of the churches we attended 
on Sundays. At one the preacher had two themes, the morning 
sermon, preached in a Geneva gown, was devoted to hell, and the 
afternoon one to the Pope of Rome who was always mentioned 
in connection with the Scarlet Woman. Incidentally, I would 
say that for years after, just as people connect black with 
mourning so I connected scarlet with wickedness. The horror 
then inspired for the Pope of Rome lasted long» into life, and I 
well remember in my “‘teens’’ the not altogether unpleasant 
sensation of awful sin experienced during a surreptitious visit 
to an Anglican Church at which incense was used and the priest 
wore violet vestments. ‘The sermons on hell, in spite of a very 
lively dread of the Devil, did not have so much effect, specially 
during the winter months owing to the unimaginable cold of 
the unwarmed churches, where, with one’s legs too short to reach 
the ground, dangling in an aching void, one experienced a sort 
of subconscious feeling that a little breath of hot air from the 
lower regions would not be unwelcome. I understand that a 
similar state of mind has been observed among the Eskimos, 
when the missionaries have dealt with the subject. 

The founder of Christianity occupied a very subordinate posi- 
tion in this childish cosmos. His self-sacrifice only threw into 
greater relief the sombre wickedness of the world. Moreover, 
all that was said about him seemed remote, unreal or even goody- 
goody. There was no doubt the insipid picture presented to us 
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bore too great a resemblance to the ‘‘ good child’’ by whose 
impossible standard our daily conduct was ruthlessly judged 
and condemned. ‘The live characters were the protagonists of 
the Old Testament, because they appeared to be people of like 
passions as ourselves. ‘he difference between the Old Testa- 
ment and the New was the difference between the first and 
second part of Tom Brown’s Schooldays, and yet one believes 
there is an infinite attractiveness about the character of Christ, 
for when all is said and done Christianity is the most human 
and humane of all world religions and, if one may say so, it is 
the apotheosis of friendship. It has, indeed, always seemed to 
me that its unwavering insistence on the comradeship of Christ 
has been Nonconformity’s chief contribution to religion. 

Yet none of this was ever indicated except in the hymns, 
which formed a welcome contrast to the awful atmosphere of 
sin, wrath and retribution. Even the ordinary books one read 
were of the same ultra-didactic, edifying type—Little Henry 
and His Bearer, The Fairchild Family, Sandford and Merton, 
in all of which the moral was rubbed in like an embrocation. 

The most curious result of this bringing up was, despite the 
teachings of the catechism, the belief that when people grew 
up they grew out of being bad, with a corresponding childlike 
conviction in the goodness of one’s elders, which is certainly 
non-existent to-day, when the old people are regarded by the 
young as the villains of the piece. Probably this belief was 
fostered by the idea that people who talked so much of child 
depravity must themselves be far above the child in morality. 
Nor is the belief so devoid of reason as one might think. Has 
not Bergson insisted that we always believe the rest of the 
world are at bottom better than ourselves? We really run them 
down therefore in order to keep up our belief in ourselves! 

Perhaps the most repulsive side of this repressive form of 
education was the prevalence of the saying, “‘ little children 
must be seen but not heard.’’ Questions of any kind were dis- 
couraged, even if the questioner was not directly snubbed, I 
think those in authority probably felt subconsciously that their 
reputation for omniscience was tacitly threatened, quite apart 
from the worry and bother of having to try to satisfy the 
curiosity of an inquisitive child whose appetite grows with eat- 
ing. On the contrary any information that was occasionally 
volunteered was usually conveyed with a galling air of con- 
descension or else thrust down the throat of the questioner. 
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No one likes forcible feeding, and least of all when told it is 
for one’s good. Probably the most effective way of discourag- 
ing questions was to make fun of the awkwardness or simplicity 
of the question, yet education largely consists in untying the 
knots in a pupil’s mind and one should be only too grateful 
when the pupil himself propounds his difficulties by formulat- 
ing them in a question. One might define the child who asks 
questions as a self-educator. Some children no doubt ask ques- 
tions for the sake of asking, but the wise teacher can always 
distinguish between the questions asked for information and the 
questions called by the Romans rhetorical, which need no answer ! 

My first truancy dates from the age of eight. One fine 
morning the call of the sunshine proved irresistible and I 
slipped away to join my friend, the estate carpenter. I spent 
a delightful hour with him but unfortunately he had to leave 
his bench and fetch some wood, which entailed passing in front 
of the house. He was a hefty fellow and I trotted along what 
I could call the shady side of him and hoped for the best, but 
it was not to be. Suddenly the front door was flung open and 
my father appeared. He swooped down on me and, carrying 
me indoors, spanked me soundly. ‘Then for no apparent reason 
he meted out the same treatment to my two sisters who had 
been doing their lessons, which instantly dried my tears. I felt 
I had at least something to show for the spanking. Moreover, 
a punishment shared is only half a punishment. It may even 
assume the heroic aspect of an ordeal, a point on which wise 
educators may well meditate. 

As I grew older I was allowed to mix with the village boys, 
and we played cricket and other games together. This, I think, 
was a very great gain. One got an insight into the country- 
man’s mind, which I hope I have never entirely lost. I feel 
sure that sixty years ago the intercourse between the squire’s 
son and the village boys was much closer than it is to-day. 
Even when the squire’s son went off to the little local grammar 
school, his connection with all things local still persisted. Most 
of his fellow pupils were farmers’ sons who spoke the local 
idiom and thought ‘‘locally.”? To-day the squire’s son is 
very carefully shepherded from the start by highly trained 
nurses and governesses. At nine at the latest he is packed off 
to a preparatory school, often a hundred miles away, he goes on 
to one of the big public schools, non-local as the Board of 
Education calls them, and then to Oxford and Cambridge. 
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Whatever ties he had with the locality are broken early and 
other interests take their place. He is probably far more 
polished, better educated, and wider-minded than his forbears 
of sixty years ago, but he is not in the same close personal 
touch with the village folk. There is one other advantage I 
derived from this intercourse with the country boys. In spite 
of all my mother’s efforts I persisted in talking the broad 
Norfolk of the village and even gloried in it. Years later when 
I came to study modern languages seriously, I discovered its 
value. I found that I was already master not of one language 
but two—Standard English and Broad Norfolk. My ear, there- 
fore, had been trained to differences in pronunciation of the 
same word and having learnt two intonations, a third, i.e. 
French, did not seem so difficult. Moreover, some of the Norfolk 
sounds helped me towards the pronunciation of otherwise unknown 
sounds in French and German, notably in the pronunciation of 
the foreign “‘ w.’”’ 

There were, of course, no board schools as yet in existence. 
The only educational establishment in the neighbourhood for 
those who could afford a penny a week was a dame’s school kept by 
a Mrs. Margesson. We children visited it occasionally with our 
nurse. These visits were looked forward to with pleasure, as 
we were generally presented with a “‘ co-shie’’ in the form of 
a bull’s eye—a form of reward otherwise reserved for the in- 
dustriously-minded scholars. I can just remember the bits of 
slate for writing and ciphering, and the reading books in large 
print, and I can still see dimly through the vista of years a 
boy standing in the corner, his head surmounted with a full, 
shovel-shaped dunce’s cap. The old lady had also a stick 
with which she freely distributed chastisement. There were, 
of course, Sunday Schools. One of my great-uncles, whom I 
still remember, had been a pioneer in the movement with 
Robert Raikes. The Sunday School pupils in our parish had 
to attend both morning and afternoon service. They sat in 
the middle of the aisle on a long form facing my grandfather’s 
butler. He was armed with a long stick with which from time to 
time he lunged across the gap at some unruly boy. To out- 
siders like myself it was as exciting as watching a man fishing, 
wondering when he would strike. I would add, there were 
always full congregations as anyone who failed to attend two 
Sundays running was liable to receive notice to give up his 
cottage. CLOUDESLEY BRERETON. 


THE RELIGION OF LIBERTY AS 
THE SPIRIT OF THE NINETEENTH 
CED kay: 


IGNOR BENEDETTO CROCE is mainly known to the 
G vent as the greatest living renewer of the philosophy of 

Art and as the latest exponent of an idealistic interpreta- 
tion of the universe and of human life derived from an 
immanent criticism of Hegelian philosophy. But his two last 
volumes, on the history of Italy (1870-1915) and on the history 
of Europe, are here to remind us that he began his career as 
an historian and an historian he remains.* It is needless 
to say that for a mind which has passed through philosophy, 
history cannot any longer be a mere narration of events, and 
it cannot but appear absurd to think of the possibility of a 
narration of events which is not an interpretation of them. A 
history of the nineteenth century by such a philosopher is, 
to his mind, not merely an individual, a personal work, but 
an attempt to formulate the self-analysis of the present 
historical situation by the universal spirit at its present degree 
of self-consciousness as human in Europe. Now the peculiar 
significance of the latest volume by Signor Croce is that, just 
at a moment when the spirit of freedom seems flagging in all 
Europe and almost dead in Italy, the philosopher’s own native 
land, one of the greatest living minds reaffirms the Hegelian 
faith that Spirit is freedom and that to freedom belongs not 
merely the future but eternity itself. Hence the necessity for 
a critical examination of this work, which has already raised 
fierce controversy in Italy and which has already been put on 
the Index by the Roman Catholic Church. 

First of all a concise summary. Immediately after the 
collapse of the Napoleonic Empire we find Liberalism affirming 
itself as a non-jacobin doctrine of liberty and as a non-despotic 
doctrine of monarchy; and not merely as a political doctrine, 
but as a religion, for which people suffer and fight and die 
on scaffolds and battlefields, viz. as a synthetic conception of 
reality and an ethic founded upon it. Against this Religion, 
the religion of freedom, the characteristic religion of the nine- 
teenth century, stand the opposite religious faiths: Catholic 
theocracy, Divine Right Absolutist Monarchism, Jacobin 


* Benedetto Croce : Storia d’Europa nel Secolo XIX, Laterra, Bari, 1932. 
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Democracy, Communism. The history of the nineteenth 
century is characterised by the gradual disappearance of Divine 
Right Absolutism, by modifications or radical changes in the 
Catholic attitude, and by the increasing influence of democratic 
and communistic tendencies in proportion to the victories of 
Liberalism over the two first, its traditional opponents; while 
from the morbid romanticism, at once anarchical and authori- 
tarian, of the first half of the century, little by little emerges 
through the Décadentisme of several forms of Art and Literature, 
the instinctive, reactionary, irrationalist Activisme, the latest 
manifestation of which is the nationalistic imperialism now 
triumphant. 

The French Revolution of 1830 marks the defeat of Abso- 
lutism by its own weapons, those of material force. Even 
though in Italy and Poland the echoes of this revolution are 
unsuccessful, the work of their leaders, exiles in France, 
Belgium and England, results in ever deeper and broader views 
of the bearing of liberal ideas and methods on the solution of 
national and international problems. While in these countries 
the cause of liberty becomes one with that of national indepen- 
dence, in the countries in which Liberalism triumphs the struggle 
begins to rage between Liberalism and Democracy and between 
moderate democracy and socialism. Liberalism succeeded in 
triumphing from 1870 to the Great War. But already the form 
in which German national unification is being achieved cannot 
be considered a victory for the religion of liberty, whose real 
masterpiece had been the Italian Risorgimento. Nor is this all. 
From 1870 onwards, not merely in Italy and France, but even 
in England, Liberalism seems to cease to be able to exert a 
predominant influence on events and on thought; and the 
political equilibrium which it had created is more and more 
disturbed by the waves of racial nationalism. Still, neither the 
world war nor the nationalist and communist religions succeed 
in establishing any new equilibrium and the religion of “ free- 
dom conceived as the one raison d’étre of man on earth’ (page 
355) remains the only path to the solution of the problems 
which make our days so anxious and so pregnant at once with 
grand and with terrible possibilities. 

No summary can adequately convey the beauty of very many 
pages of this work or the richness of thought explicit and 
implicit, for instance, in the description of the consequences of 
the French Revolution of 1830, in the analysis of the origins 
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and weaknesses of the German liberal movement or in the 
differentiation of the idealistic from the morbid and sentimental 
form of Romanticism or in the origins and evolution of 
modern activism. ‘The whole work has an undoubted intrinsic 
and therefore permanent value; and though it is a book a thése 
in the sense of being an implicit criticism of the tendencies now 
prevailing in Italy, it is also most certainly a book which aims 
at being objective in the sense that even such criticism proceeds 
from a standpoint which, according to the author, is the most 
comprehensive so far attainable. “Yet we think that even 
many undoubted and undoubting Liberals will feel deeply uneasy 
concerning this implicit apology for or even apotheosis of 
Liberalism. 

We shall pass by the obvious fact, inherent in the author’s 
philosophy and mental constitution, that this interpretation of 
the nineteenth century is too exclusively intellectualist, with 
obviously inadequate appreciation of subconscious social and 
economic factors. Similarly, we shall not waste time in 
discussing whether the characteristic of the nineteenth century 
was the struggle between liberty and authority, or rather for 
the recognition in all, as a right, of the worth of human 
personality, hitherto recognised only in the case of minorities ; 
or whether this recognition was the result only of Liberalism. 
We shall instead contest the value of the fundamental idea 
controlling the whole interpretation, viz. the very possibility of 
a religion of liberty, of liberty as the one raison d’étre of man 
on earth; and of this religion having controlled the nineteenth- 
century historical process. Liberalism, or the religion of free- 
dom, which asserted itself on the morrow of the collapse of 
the Napoleonic empire, is defined by Signor Croce as the attitude 
of the spirit which denies any duality between what is and what 
ought to be, between the real and the ideal (page 16), and which, 
as against all philosophies of transcendence, asserts that life 
is its own end and that duty consists in the growth and uplifting 
of this life according to a method of free initiative and individual 
creativity (page 27). Now, if so, this is already a more or less 
Hegelian definition of the religion of liberty, in which very, 
very many of those who suffered or fought for freedom in 
Germany, Italy and France in the early nineteenth century 
would not have recognised their own religion. Neither Pellico, 
nor Santarosa, nor Tazzoli, nor Tito Speri, nor Mazzini would 
have admitted that to suffer and to die for liberty means in the 
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last instance, whether you know it or not, that life is an end 
in itself and that already on earth, in history, the real and the 
ideal are identical and are only two moments in the same process. 
Mazzini explicitly refuted this view in his last essay, that on 
the Réforme intellectuelle et morale de la France, by Renan. 
None of the above-mentioned writers and martyrs would have 
in the least admitted that to believe in transcendence, to trust 
in God, is incompatible with believing in human moral, civil or 
political liberty. 

The sheer fact is that it is just the contrast between what is 
and what ought to be that urges them to struggle and to martyr- 
dom and that the real and the ideal are not for them two 
successive moments in a single process of self-realisation, but 
the factual present experienced and read in the light of a con- 
trasting already externally realised perfection urging men to 
appropriate it and to express it in the human order. The 
immense influence of Kant, Fichte and Hegel on German history 
is just due to the fact that while they helped their contemporaries 
and countrymen to feel the indwelling of the Divine, they allowed 
room for the recognition that such indwelling was the very 
indwelling of the Transcendent. To the causes of the growing 
weakness of Liberalism in the last third of the nineteenth century 
(decadentism, naturalism, etc.), we would therefore add the 
very philosophy of Signor Croce, viz. immomental idealism, as 
denying any ontological duality between real and ideal, what 
is and what ought to be. If there be no other reality but Spirit, 
and if Spirit is intrinsically freedom and becoming, there is no 
significant difference between liberty and despotism ; at any given 
moment it is only a question of difference in standpoint; and 
there is no sense in speaking of a religion of liberty rather than 
of its opposite. Or if we assert that freedom and not its opposite 
is that for which it is our duty to fight and die, we thereby assert 
that historical becoming does not exhaust reality and that 
through history something beckons which transcends and 
therefore can hallow history itself. We fully understand that 
a sense of reality and a gentlemanly loathing for moral 
sophistry may lead Signor Croce to protest against Professor 
Gentile—once his friend and co-worker and now the philosopher 
of Fascism—proclaiming the identity of sermon and cudgel 
as both effective instruments in influencing the will; but such 
shrinking does not prevent Gentile being the more logical 
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exponent of the common system. In Croce as well as in 
Epicurus the man is better than his creed. 

The fact that the above-mentioned writers and martyrs were 
unconscious of the identity of their own religion with that 
of Signor Croce and that Signor Croce is unable to understand 
how one can at once be really a Liberal and believe in transcen- 
dence, should at least be a document of the inability of Idealism 
to explain how the same mind may have in itself not only 
more than it is aware of, but also be the opposite of that which 
it believes, and loves to be! This is most remarkable, since 
Signor Croce seems unaware of the contradiction inherent in 
his admission that, for instance, the Roman Catholic Church, 
in her greatest epoch, was a paladin of freedom of conscience ; 
for if she could do that in the name of transcendence, obviously 
the principle of transcendence cannot be held intrinsically 
inimical to freedom (page 28). 

Nor is this all. We read: ‘‘ Liberty needs ideas and ideals 
and the infinite heaven and the background of the universe, 
not as alien to man, but as the very spirit thinking and working 
within him’’ (page 259); and (page 362): ‘‘ Let divine 
providence accomplish her work, who is wiser than each of 
us and works within us and above us.’’ Now, either these 
expressions and especially those we have italicised are need- 
lessly and ambiguously metaphorical, or we have in them an 
admission that not only the principle of transcendence is not 
intrinsically hostile to that of liberty, but is required by it 
(La libertad richiede), and that there is some difference between 
divine providence and ourselves. Nor does it avail to contrast 
the principle of transcendence with that of a spirit not alien 
to man, but the very spirit thinking and working within him. 
For, on the one hand, it is just characteristic of the highest and 
deepest religious experience, in which we are invited to pray 
to God as a “ Father’”’ and to ‘‘ love Him because He first 
loved us,’’ to deny that God is alien to man and to affirm that 
man is created “‘partaker of the divine nature’’; and on the 
other hand if there were identity between God and the spirit 
thinking within us and not merely kinship and likeness, we 
could never be aware of the difference between Him and our- 
selves, allowed by the above-mentioned sentences. 

The fact is that we cannot help coming to the conclusion 
that in this and in all his previous work Signor Croce—who 
was brought up in an intellectual atmosphere permeated by 
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Left-Hegelian philosophy, and in an age in which this 
philosophy seemed the fittest very soon to supersede Catholic 
Christianity—shows himself, as Professor C. C. Clement Webb 
of Oxford already said, indifferently qualified to theorise 
about religion and to evaluate its historical influence; and that 
the present situation in Italy is not calculated to lead his spirit 
towards a more sympathetically comprehensive outlook. If 
he cared to reconsider historically his philosophical views, it 
is not unlikely that he might come to recognise that, whatever 
the faults of Roman Catholicism and its crimes against cultural, 
civic and political freedom, they are due not to the principle 
of transcendence, which is the very essence of religion, but 
to Christianity having allowed itself to become permeated by 
the spirit of Roman imperialism. It is also not unlikely that 
he would at least consider worth some reflection the idea of 
Troeltsch that the Beyond is, in very truth, our source of 
power in our Here and Now; and the possibility that the 
Christian Church, with her faith in the immanence of the 
Transcendent, may yet be the only force capable of extracting 
our civilisation from the ruins under which our lost or 
collapsing sense of common values in life, combined with our 
amazingly increasing control of nature, threaten to bury it. 

It may yet be possible that the Christian Church, which 
grew into a citadel of liberty from within and against Roman 
imperial despotism and barbaric and feudal violence, may have 
to learn and will learn again to become not only the last 
bulwark of liberty against modern despotisms, nationalistic as 
well as communistic, but also the valley of soul-making, the 
spiritual furnace, from which, on the track of new legions of 
missionaries and saints, spiritual freedom inwardly reborn will 
re-emerge and expand in new civilisations and in yet unborn 
and undreamed-of forms of civic, political and social liberties. 
That spirit of liberty, of creative initiative, which, we cannot 
help but fearing, will never be able to draw any sustained 
and widely shareable inspiration from any dialectical notion of 
history in which there is no room for real and fertile contrasts 
between the real and the ideal, may yet be discovered to have its 
greatest inexhaustible spring in a renewed—mutatis mutandis 
—notion of history as a process through which the Eternal reveals 
itself to and inspires Humanity. 

There is a famous and extremely suggestive spatial image 
by Aquinas which seems to the writer to adumbrate a philosophy 
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of history far more satisfactory and inspiring than the one we 
have been discussing. If God be pictured as the unmoved centre 
of an ever-moving sphere of finite beings turning in all directions 
and at all distances round Him, all warmed and lighted by the 
energy radiating from Him, we shall have in the relations among 
such beings the equivalents of the relations between human 
beings and human events, which it is the historian’s task to 
interpret; while at any moment the distance between any such 
being and the centre of the sphere will represent his direct 
relation with God and his degree of likeness or unlikeness 
to Him and of warmth, life and light he receives from Him 
to be irradiated all around himself. In such a context, on the 
one hand at any moment the relations between human beings 
and events accessible to the historians are effects and functions 
of the distance of each of us from God, viz. of factors inaccessible 
to the historian; and on the other hand the historical process, 
the result of choices by each of us between different ways of 
altering the historical situation in which we find ourselves, is 
the opportunity given us of increasing or decreasing our distance 
and that of our fellow men from God; and, incidentally, of 
creating new historical situations in which other individuals and 
generations will have to make the same choice between nearness 
and distance from God; and thus of creating other historical 
situations mirroring the Divine in the proportion in which men 
will have resolved to become such living mirrors. ‘Thus would 
the historic process at any moment, for and through each of its 
agents, at once always be fed from and lead beyond itself; and 
just and only because of this, just because each of us is not 
simply the result of the process itself, but also of God, can 
each of us be free in respect of it and assert himself against and 
above it and shape it. 

The immanentist and idealistic notion of history is of 
immense value in redeeming us from any purely naturalistic 
notion of it; but naturalistic determinism is not the only foe 
to real liberty, moral, social, political, economical. We need 
to be free also from many things within ourselves. There 
is a determinism that is not less a chain to the soul for its 
being spiritual; and it is from this determinism that 
immanental idealism is unable to deliver us and that so far 
only religion, to the extent in which it is Love of God, has 
been able to do so. It is just the consciousness that historical 
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reality is not the whole of reality and that directly or through 
others we can commune with what transcends it, that can 
tune us up against historical reality itself and forbid us to 
yield to it. The spirit of liberty as the sense of the infinite 
worth of each personality, however humble, is not historically 
the product either of Greek or Latin civilisation and of their 
mainly immanental impulses; it is a product of Christianity 
and of its teaching that individuality is of infinite worth not 
in itself but because God is Love and loves it; and we are 
unable to see how such spirit can fare safely except on these 
transcendent foundations. 
ANGELO CRESPI. 


KAROLINE VON WOLZOGEN : 
A SENTIMENTAL LADY. 


CHILLER was happily married, so happily as to be on 
G tie brink of the absurd, the philistine. Possibly it was 
this unromantically happy home-life which enabled the 
sick man, racked by untold physical pain, to accomplish what 
he did in those fifteen years of peace. One cannot but wonder 
what effect it would have had upon his work if instead of sweet, 
pliable, good-natured and efficient Lotte, that self-willed and 
imperious firebrand, her sister Karoline, had lived by his side 
—as indeed might very easily have happened. It is common 
knowledge that Schiller, when he made the acquaintance of the 
sisters in the winter of 1788, could not make up his mind as 
to which of the two he was more in love with, and he always 
kept a soft spot in his heart for Karoline, even after he had 
married Lotte. What Karoline was really like, however, is 
not so well known, in spite of the fact that she became a 
successful novelist, and the reason is not far to seek. In her 
old age she wrote a Life of Schiller, incidentally telling a good 
deal about herself in a seemingly ingenuous and sincere way. 
These autobiographical notes have been repeated parrot-wise by 
every one of her biographers, and yet they are pure fiction as 
regards motivation of her actions. Most of these biographers, 
it is true, wrote before the publication of the correspondence 
between Schiller and the Lengefeld family; and some were her 
personal friends besides, afraid of being indiscreet and anxious 
to exonerate her; none have gone very deep or have tried to 
test references. 
Yet Karoline would be well worth a fuller study, she is such 
a very characteristic type of her period, when noble sentiment 
was the order of the day, the Richardsonian ideal ruled, and 
spirits who unhappily were not modelled according to it had 
almost no choice but to try and appear what they were not. 
Karoline was born in 1763 in Rudolstadt, Thuringia, where 
her father was Inspector of Forests to the Duke. She was only 
thirteen when he died, but both she and her sister Lotte, three 
years younger than herself, seem to have felt his loss very 
deeply. Karoline erected a monument to him later, in the figure 
of the high-minded parson in her great novel, Agnes von Lilien. 
The girls certainly idealised him, and Karoline deliberately 
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used his memory to counteract her mother, an excellent woman 
with an incorruptible sense of justice, rather matter-of-fact, very 
devout and at the same time worldly-wise, not to say worldly. 
Neither of the girls, not even gentle Lotte, got on very well 
with her, she was so very contrary to the sentimental spirit 
of the youth of those days, an odd contrast to our times, when 
it is only the old who dare have ideals, and are very properly 
laughed at by the young. We may well imagine the sparks 
flying between the three women when the precocious and 
brilliant Karoline pitted her strong will against that of either 
mother or sister. In spite of some bickering and perhaps a 
little tyranny of the elder against the younger, the two girls 
were devoted friends. Lotte admired her brilliant sister, and 
Karoline mothered the shy and diffident girl with real warmth. 

When Karoline was only sixteen her mother got a proposal 
for her from Herr von Beulwitz, an official at the little court, 
and Karoline was prevailed upon to accept him. He was 
violently in love, while Karoline regarded the affair simply 
from the angle of convenience, draping her acquiescence as that 
of the dutiful daughter, smiling bravely in face of her sacrifice. 
She may have had some twinges of conscience, however, for the 
matriage was constantly put off and only took place five years 
later, in 1784. Beulwitz was a bluff and hearty person, neither 
very well-read (though not without literary tastes) nor in the 
least highbrow, if I may be permitted this anachronism. But 
there is no indication anywhere that he has ever behaved other- 
wise than a gentleman should; and Karoline’s letters are quite 
frank—she would have made the most of a lapse on his part. 
He worshipped her too obviously and that was his worst fault. 
Poor man, one cannot help being sorry for him. After serving 
faithfully for five years, all he got for his pains was a pettish, 
always ostensibly ailing wife who with her airs and graces made 
him feel far more of a boor than he actually was; and after 
two years of married life she managed to absent herself from 
home for the better part of the year, in the end actually leaving 
him. 

But I have charged ahead. Lotte, the sweet and submissive, 
who seemed well suited for an arduous post of the kind, was 
chosen to be lady-in-waiting by the Duchess of Weimar, and 
sent to Vevey with her family, there to learn French. Beulwitz 
went with them. Karoline, who had known no other landscape 
but her gently sloping Thuringian woods, was beside herself 
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at sight of the Swiss scenery. At that time, the Alps were an 
experience at least equal to a Polar expedition of to-day. 
Karoline did not disemburden herself to her swain, however, but 
wrote very charming, if Rousseauesque, letters to a friend at 
home, Sophie La Roche. ‘They are extant, because Sophie later 
became a novelist and printed these fresh and well-written 
letters in her Pomona, without editing them. ‘The family also 
made friends with Lavater; and Karoline, like Goethe before 
her, became an enthusiastic disciple of the physiognomist. 

On their return from Switzerland, the marriage took place 
at last, and as the wife of a high official Karoline could not 
avoid taking part in the social life of the little court. Full of 
Richardson and Rousseau, fresh from Switzerland, she rebelled 
against the empty, narrow, breathlessly restricted life. She 
has voiced her censure in Agnes, where she rails bitterly against 
small courts. In these discontented and restless years, she 
began strenuously to look for her dream prince, and she found 
him in some sort in her young cousin, Wilhelm von Wolzogen, 
son of that generous and motherly woman who befriended 
Schiller on his flight from his regiment. "The two corresponded 
frequently, and Karoline soon found reason to keep the letters 
secret from her husband. In one of Wilhelm’s letters we find 
the first allusion to a literary effusion of Karoline’s—he thanks 
her for a poem in which ‘‘ she roams through melancholy 
twilight with her great thoughts.’’ In 1788 the young cousin 
came on a visit, but he brought with him a friend whose 
brilliancy extinguished his own feeble light for the time being 
—a young military surgeon who had fled his native land, the 
author of revolutionary plays over whose exalted speeches 
young Germany was weeping tears of enthusiasm—Friedrich 
Schiller. 

‘The wanderer and exile was charmed with the gracious house- 
hold of Frau von Lengefeld and with the personalities of both 
the pretty sisters, so different that each served to offset the 
other to her best advantage. Karoline at that time spent most 
of her day at her mother’s, both to escape from her husband 
and to meet Schiller; besides, her house was close by; and one 
of the extravagant friendships of that age of sentiment was soon 
formed. Schiller was made a confidant of Karoline’s unhappi- 
ness in marriage, and seeing poor Beulwitz—who was a fanatic 
admirer of his!—through her eyes, he sympathised whole- 
heartedly with the delicate, high-thinking, sensitive, fastidious 
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sprite chained to the gross and clumsy boor—beauty and the 
beast complete. In fact we have here the first example of the 
“misunderstood wife’? who for the next hundred years 
swooned and languished through life and fiction, flaunting her 
weaknesses, demanding and getting compassion of all and 
sundry, until the keen winds blowing at the turn of the 
centuries swept away her hysterics. 

That Karoline herself, in spite of a life-size husband and a 
handy little flirt, saw nothing derogatory in this friendship is 
not to be wondered at. She had been withdrawing more and 
more from Beulwitz even before Schiller appeared on the scene ; 
Wolzogen was a boy then, compared to her twenty-five years and 
experience; and the fiery figure of Schiller, with his poetic 
exterior that matched his spirit so well, was the very delegate of 
fate needed to round off the situation. Of the bond of marriage 
Karoline thought nothing whatever. She had absolutely no 
scruples in deceiving Beulwitz, as her correspondence with 
Schiller and her friend Karoline von Dachroden (later Humboldt) 
shows beyond a doubt. 

In the end, Schiller wisely chose the younger sister, though 
in a certain sense he meant to have Karoline, too, as the extra- 
ordinary correspondence between the three shows quite plainly. 
A marriage of souls, at least, was intended with both sisters. 
Part of this correspondence, that is, most of Karoline’s letters, 
was destroyed later by Schiller’s daughter Emily (Frau von 
Gleichen), because she was desperately shocked by it. Lotte’s 
and Schiller’s letters are extant, however, and make the matter 
perfectly plain. Not that poor little Lotte was not racked by 
anguish at this abnormal state of affairs. Her sound sense and 
simple, unperverted feeling showed her the grotesqueness and 
danger of the situation. But she wept in secret, at most com- 
plaining a very little to the Dachréden. She dared not voice 
her fears either to her lover or to her sister, because she dreaded 
losing him completely by such an act. As we all know, the 
end was as happy as one could wish: Schiller’s passion for 
Karoline abated once he was actually married to Lotte, and 
though, when the young couple were settled in Jena, Karoline 
spent much of her time on visits there, all was peace and 
tranquillity between the three. Karoline now began to write 
in good earnest, and Schiller sponsored her work, correcting 
and suggesting. Her first story appeared in Cotta’s Taschen- 
buch fiir Frauen in 1790, a somewhat sloppy thing in Richard- 
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sonian vein, The Gipsy. In 1792 Schiller in his review, Neue 
Thalia, published a fragmentary play of hers, Der leukadische 
Fels, which has great beauty of expression and thought. 

Meanwhile, poor Beulwitz is becoming a more and more 
ludicrous figure. He is treated by the three with a certain 
condescending pity as a necessary evil—the breadwinner. Only 
his mother-in-law takes up the cudgels for him! Moreover, 
a new passion has now taken hold of Karoline—for Karl 
von Dalberg, the handsome and fascinating coadjutor and 
presumable successor of the Elector of Mayence. Dalberg was 
a Catholic priest, but Karoline would not have hesitated to 
enter into a more or less public, if irregular, alliance with him ; 
and in the hope of landing this big fish more securely as a 
divorcée, she left Beulwitz for good and demanded a separation. 
Officially—as later in her Life of Schiller—she gave as a reason 
that, being sickly and childless, she wished to disemburden 
poor Beulwitz of his tiresome wife and so nobly gave him his 
freedom! One feels like spanking her! 

At the same time that she was exchanging flaming vows with 
her ‘‘ Goldschatz’’? Dalberg, she skilfully kept the little fish 
dangling, too. In her letters to Wolzogen we find her dissuading 
him from a projected marriage with another, and significantly 
insisting on her excellent health. Dalberg, for reasons unknown 
to us—Karoline speaks of his fickleness in love in her letters, 
but she kept up her friendship with him to his death—backed 
out of the affair. Karoline, once having begun negotiations for 
her separation, continued them and went travelling meanwhile. 
After some time she was joined by Wolzogen in Switzerland. 

Beulwitz behaved in an exemplary way, as is attested by 
Frau von Lengefeld. Schiller thought he might have done 
more in the way of alimony, and in a very characteristic letter 
the mother-in-law scolds him for this injustice, saying that no 
doubt he, Schiller, would have treated Lotte differently were it 
thinkable that such a predicament could have arisen between 
them. But what a wife did Lotte make, and what had Karoline 
been to Beulwitz? ‘The deserted husband sent his own sister 
to accompany Karoline on some of her travels, he remained a 
good friend to her even after he himself had also married for 
the second time (a literary lady again, Fraulein von Bibra, 
who made him a model wife); and both he and his wife were 
enthusiastic readers of Karoline’s works, all of which surely 
speaks for the man. 
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Schiller and all Karoline’s relatives and friends had been 
against the separation; and they were still more strongly 
opposed to her marriage with Wilhelm von Wolzogen. Schiller 
had known him in his adolescence, and, as is often the case, 
still saw in him the somewhat untrustworthy and windbaggy 
youth he had been then. Karoline married him in the face of 
all this opposition—an estrangement resulted between her and 
the Schillers which lasted for more than a year—and the wholly 
unforeseen happened; it was an ideal marriage. ‘The letters 
exchanged between the two are the most refreshing and 
delightful documents of marital understanding imaginable. 

The next decade in Karoline’s life was one of happiness and 
fulfilment in every respect. She travelled for some time with 
her husband, who as a diplomatist held posts in various towns. 
During this time she wrote the first part of her novel Agnes 
von Lilien, and when the coolness between herself and the 
Schillers had passed she stayed with them to go through it 
carefully with him. It was published anonymously in Schiller’s 
Horen for 1796 and raised a veritable storm of enthusiasm. The 
brothers Schlegel, for instance, were beside themselves with 
delight ; they were foolish enough—like many other people who, 
however, were not critics by profession—to take it for a novel 
of Goethe’s, misled by the superficial analogies in plot and 
characters with Wilhelm Meister. In truth, Agnes is purely 
in the sentimental tradition of Rousseau and Richardson, the 
greatest contrast imaginable to Goethe’s romantic novels. 
Schiller’s friend Korner was discerning enough to guess at a 
female and a beginner, but he also was charmed, as indeed was 
all literary Germany. It was an event, there can be no doubt 
of it. If we look at the book to-day and dispassionately, we 
must say that it is a cleverly written story with many really 
beautiful passages, but insignificant and amateurish in plot and 
characters; its great success is explained by the faithful 
expression of the spirit of the time, and in this lies also what 
permanent value it possesses. 

Apart from this dazzling literary success Karoline at thirty- 
two had become the proud mother of a son, and, crowning 
delight, Schiller (through Goethe) procured a post for her 
husband in Weimar, the Mekka of the highbrows of the day. 
The companionship of the Schillers, who lived quite near and 
later moved to Weimar, was an added boon. 

The second part of her life was very sad, but she retained her 
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invincible spirit to the last. No trace of the languishing flower 
or the bundle of nerves was left. Schiller, her literary adviser 
and closest friend, died in 1805, her beloved husband four years 
later, after a long and torturing illness, during which she had 
fought death with real heroism and indefatigable patience. Her 
son, a brilliant boy, who was fifteen at the time of his father’s 
death, was spoiled by the widow and ‘‘ went to the dogs.’”’ He 
became a notorious rake, even before he was twenty, and died 
by a shot in his twenty-sixth year, probably from his own 
hand. Karoline’s sister Lotte, her close friend and companion 
in these dark days, became blind and died in 1826. In her 
growing solitude Karoline began to write again and published 
short stories, the Life of Schiller, and in 1840 a long novel 
from the Napoleonic wars, Cordelia. It is not a masterpiece, 
but a remarkable achievement for a lonely and disappointed old 
lady nearing eighty. She died seven years later. 
PAULA ARNOLD. 


FOREIGN AFFAIRS. 


THE IRAQI AND THE ASSYRIANS. 


HE death of Feisal, King of Iraq, which took place on 

September 8th, and the fact that the Assyrian minority 

in Iraq, or at any rate one of its chief spokesmen, had 
just induced the League of Nations’ Secretariat to regard as 
a matter of urgency a statement of Assyrian grievances, 
attracted some interest to the prevailing phase of the political 
experiment which has been made in Mesopotamia since the 
war. The difficulties, passions and present circumstances of 
Iraqi politics are worth studying, if only because they seem to 
symbolise, as in a microcosm, the sort of unnecessary im- 
broglio that politics normally produce the world over. The 
Assyrian people, for instance, have certainly had a bad time 
since the war. But their hardships have given work to 
political agitators who, after the manner of such agitators, are 
more interested in their own conduct of the case than in the 
welfare of those whose cause they pretend to espouse. The 
Nestorian Assyrian Patriarch, the Mar Shimun, has fanned 
Assyrian grievances, real and imagined, and has been sending 
petitions about them, mostly of a preposterous kind, to the 
League of Nations. When, on August 18th, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment deported him and deprived him of Iraqi nationality, 
there was something of poetic justice in the punishment, for 
the burden of nearly all he had said and written in the cause 
aforesaid was that the Assyrian peopl¢ (of whom he was one) 
wanted above all to escape alike from the stigma of Iraqi 
nationality and from the control of the Iraqi Government. 
Nor is there much doubt that the Mar Shimun, Patriarch of 
the Nestorian faith, had willingly landed his spiritual protégés 
into war in pursuit of his political interests. There seems to be 
no limit to the muddle brought into human affairs by politics. 
In this case a professional philosopher and religious leader 
might have been expected to find something more satisfactory 
to preach than war, especially as his creed was Christian. The 
Church of England has been traditionally friendly to the 
Assyrian Christians for the reason mainly that they are not 
Roman Christians; and that if they ever lost their inde- 
pendence they would no doubt go to swell the Roman 
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Church. Professional philosophers of most churches have 
their more lowly human prejudices. 

King Feisal himself was one of the really interesting figures 
of our time. He was born on May 2oth, 1883, a scion of the 
royal family of the Hejas. In his early manhood he hardened 
himself to the Beduin life of a desert tent. He scored some 
personal success as a Beduin chief, but the hard life did no 
good to his health. His later career, indeed, was hampered 
by a delicate physique. At the age of twenty-seven, he com- 
manded a Turkish force sent to quell a rebellion in Asir, and 
thereafter entered the Ottoman parliament as deputy for 
Jeddah. He there became the leader of the Arab Home Rule 
group. He took the opportunity of the Great War openly to 
bid for Arab independence, in which cause he made his first 
contact with Great Britain. He commanded an Arab army 
under the higher direction of General Allenby, and entered 
Damascus on October 3rd, 1918, with the Egyptian Expedi- 
tionary Force. He then, early in 1919, paid his first visit to 
England and Scotland, and in the same year took an active 
part in the unpeaceful struggles of the Paris Peace Conference, 
where he competed with the French for a hold over Syria. He 
lost, and the country was duly occupied by the French under 
a League Mandate; but the Arab military extremists, on 
March 8th, 1920, defiantly proclaimed Feisal King of Syria. 
The French High Commissioner, General Gouraud, resorted 
to armed force, crushed the Arab opposition, and summarily 
dismissed Feisal from his throne: his first throne. Feisal’s 
next adventure was staged in London, where, in the winter 
1920-1, he acted as the diplomatic representative of Husein, 
King of the Hejas. In the meantime the British Government 
had formed a friendly view of his qualities, and at its sugges- 
tion he turned his attention to Iraq as his final goal. At 
that time Iraq was a vaguely defined political home for the 
Arab people, its nucleus being the former Turkish vilayets of 
Mosul in the north, Bagdad in the midland, and Basra in the 
south. Feisal landed at Basra on June 24th, 1921, and 
assumed, on the sponsorship of the British High Commissioner, 
the title of Emir of Iraq. The British authority had stipu- 
lated that a plebiscite be taken before that measure could be 
confirmed, The voting, which took place on August 23rd of 
that year, went in his favour to the decisive extent of 96 per 
cent. ; and he was thereupon renamed King of Iraq. 
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Iraq was thereby launched on the troubled course. A 
Government had been formed and provided with a machinery 
consisting of a Senate of twenty nominated members and a 
Lower House of eighty-eight elected members. In other 
words, all the mass emotions were let loose. Cabinet crisis 
followed Cabinet crisis. When they were not quarrelling 
among themselves the Iraqi were quarrelling with Sir Percy 
Cox. Their bone of contention in that field was the very 
presence of Sir Percy Cox himself. How could Feisal, they 
asked, be King of Iraq, if the country was subject to a British 
mandate? The tension at one point was relaxed by the 
fortuitous circumstance of an operation for appendicitis that 
was performed on Feisal. The lines on which the Iraqi- 
British issue was ultimately to be solved were laid down in 
October 1922, when the two countries signed the first of a 
series of treaties. British rights and British responsibilities in 
Iraq were therein defined as those of a mandatory Power, and 
were to cease after twenty years, or when Iraq became a 
member of the League of Nations, whichever event came first. 
But the political storm went on. The French in Syria made 
trouble for Feisal on his western frontier, the Turks made 
trouble for him among the Kurds in the north, the Persians, 
who had wanted Bagdad for themselves, refused to recognise 
the new Iraqi State and started intriguing among the Shiah 
tribes. Every frontier was disturbed by unneighbourly 
neighbours. The relations between Bagdad and London 
meanwhile presented the further, peculiar difficulty that the 
mandatory relationship was as unpopular on the one side as 
on the other, yet several treaties had to be negotiated before 
it could be abandoned satisfactorily to both sides. The man- 
date became less irksome to British opinion when, in 1927, 
oil was discovered in large quantities in northern Iraq. It was 
formally abandoned on October 3rd, 1932, when Iraq was 
admitted to membership of the League of Nations. By an 
ironic perversity one of the chief difficulties Geneva had to 
overcome in admitting Iraq was that Iraq was a backward 
country in a military sense : a difficulty that looked odd at a 
time when a League of Nations Disarmament Conference was 
in being. One of the qualifications prescribed by the Covenant 
for a mandated territory that wishes to be free is that it shall 
be capable of defending its territory. When the Mandates 
Commission considered the British Government’s proposal 
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that Iraq be emancipated, it reported that the existing 
military strength of Iraq was not such that the country could 
be regarded as capable by her own forces of maintaining her 
territorial integrity and political independence against a 
foreign aggressor. On the other hand the Commission ob- 
served that if Iraq were admitted to the League of Nations 
she would enjoy the guarantees of security which all States 
Members of the League derive from the Covenant ; and that, 
moreover, in the event of such an admission, the Anglo-Iraqi 
Treaty of Alliance of June 30th, 1930, would automatically 
come into force. By Article IV of that treaty Great Britain 
and Iraq undertook to provide ‘‘ mutual and immediate ”’ 
help in the event of war. The Commission therefore gave it as 
its opinion that Iraq could be deemed to be militarily strong 
enough in the event of war to qualify for independence, pro- 
vided she became a member of the League of Nations, the 
argument being that such membership would eke out her 
existing deficiency in military strength and bring it up to 
Covenant standard. 

No sooner had Iraq been unanimously elected to member- 
ship by fifty-two nations than the Assyrian minority became 
more active as a thorn in her side. King Feisal himself was 
destined not long to enjoy the condition of equality among 
equals that he had won (it was he mainly who won it) for his 
country. He lived only ten months more. In May of this year 
his health showed such signs of strain that he set out on what 
he intended should be four months’ holiday, during which he 
paid a State visit to Great Britain. He was received by King 
George on June 20th. It was early in August that an Assyrian 
revolt cut short his holiday and sent him hurriedly back to 
Iraq. The revolt was quelled, by methods against which the 
British Ambassador in Bagdad protested, and King Feisal 
went to Switzerland to continue his holiday. The new strain, 
however, had seriously weakened him, and he died suddenly 
on September 8th. 

What, then, are the grievances of the Assyrians, and what 
redress do they claim? Their chief grievance in essence 
derives from the disappointment they had to undergo at the 
end of the war, when they suddenly developed a large terri- 
torial appetite, liberally whetted by No. 4 of Mr. Wilson’s 
“Four Principles ’’—the second of the famous series of 
Fourteen Points, Four Principles and Five Particulars enun- 
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ciated by Mr. Wilson in 1918—which postulated “ that all 
well-defined national aspirations shall be accorded the utmost 
satisfaction...” No aspiration could have been better 
defined than that which sent Mr. Said A. Namik and Mr. 
Rustem Nedjib to Paris in 1919. Those two men went to the 
Conference to advocate the joint claims of the Assyrians and 
the Chaldeans. They called themselves the Assyro-Chaldean 
delegates to the Peace Conference. No delegates at that Con- 
ference were more charming. The miracle was that they did 
not get all they wanted. The people they represented are the 
direct descendants of the ancient Assyrians and Chaldeans, 
whose story goes back as far as 4500 B.c. I remember inter- 
viewing those two men in April 1920 (their case had not then 
been decided by the Conference), when they said: ‘‘ The 
descendants of the Assyrians and the Chaldeans, people of the 
same race, who for forty centuries, under one denomination or 
another, have constituted two great empires, are to-day 
united again for the purpose of reviving their glorious past, 
and they have decided, as a symbol of their ethnical unity, to 
assume the name of Assyro-Chaldeans.”’ 

This people was mainly to be found in a large tract of 
country midway between the Mediterranean, Black and 
Caspian Seas, in the east of Turkey, the west of Persia and 
the north of Mesopotamia. They had mapped out this district, 
in which the chief cities were Mosul, Diarbekir, and Urmia, 
and their delegates claimed it as their own—not, as they 
modestly explained, as an immediately independent State, but 
one to be administered by a mandatory power for several 
years. 

A point which they wanted especially to emphasise was the 
great importance that attached to the fact of there being a 
vigorous Christian nation sandwiched between Turks, Arabs, 
and Persians. Experience suggests that this position is by no 
means an enviable one for the Assyro-Chaldeans themselves ; 
but the two delegates proudly pointed to the fact that through 
all these centuries their people had maintained both their 
nationality and their religion intact, in the face of bitter perse- 
cution. They were, in fact, the first nation to embrace 
Christianity. Medes, Persians, Parthians, Arabs, Mogols, 
Turks, have subjected them to constant persecution through- 
out their history, and they had their share of the Turkish 
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The Assyro-Chaldeans fought throughout the war on the 
side of the Allies. In presenting their case to the Peace Con- 
ference, therefore, the Assyro-Chaldean delegates asked for a 
territory bounded on the west by the Euphrates, on the east 
by the Persian frontier (although in the north taking in a 
portion of Persia), on the north by a line Kharput-Bitlis- 
Salmas; on the south by a line Calat-Haroli-Tekrit-Kifri. 
They maintained that among the twenty nationalities repre- 
sented in that territory, their own had a substantial majority. 
They further asked for sea-outlets by Alexandretta to the 
Mediterranean and by the Tigris to the Persian Gulf; and 
finally desired that their autonomy should be guaranteed by 
‘the powers of the Entente and by the League of Nations ”’ 
—a subtle combination which suggested the accumulated 
finesse of the ages. 

They did not get all they asked for, nor indeed any part of 
it. Instead, the more elementary problem arose, how the 
Assyrian people—who numbered some 35,000 all told—were 
to be saved from starvation. The British authorities organised 
a refugee camp for them near Bagdad, and for several years 
the whole Assyrian population was fed, housed and clothed 
at the expense of the British Treasury. In 1919 a plan was 
considered by the British authorities for providing the 
Assyrians with land in the Amadiyeh territory so that they 
could settle down and provide for themselves. The plan 
failed, partly because the presence of the Assyrians led to 
anti-Christian riots. A second plan was launched in 1921 for 
settling them in the north of Iraq, which was nearer their 
traditional home. Most of them were, in fact, thus settled in 
the summer of that year ; but the diplomatic circumstances 
were such that they were never able to settle in peace. The 
northern frontier of Iraq had not been delimited, the Turks 
raided the Assyrian settlements, and the League Council in 
1925 allotted to Turkey most of the territory on which the 
Assyrians had been settled. The League Commission, on 
whose findings that decision rested, formed the odd opinion 
that the Assyrians would finally settle in Turkish territory, 
although the Turks had made it clear that they would not 
allow any Assyrian within their borders. In this matter 
the League’s work was bad. The new frontier fixed by 
the League cut the Assyrians in two, and deprived about 
20,000 of them of their homes. The British authorities and 
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the Iraqi Government promptly set about the task of finding 
them new homes, but it was not an easy task, and by 1927 the 
Assyrians themselves had become demoralised by prolonged 
hardship and uncertainty. They not only did not appreciate 
what was being done for them, but aimlessly obstructed the 
work by refusing land offered to them and generally by making 
unnecessary difficulties. By the end of 1929 most of the 
Assyrians had been settled in Iraq, but the political agitators 
on both sides refused to let go the congenial opportunity for 
mischief. The Assyrian agitators encouraged discontent 
among the Assyrians on the argument that the Assyrians 
ought to have a home of their own, freed from Iraqi sover- 
eignty. The Iraqi agitators encouraged Iraqi discontent by 
the argument that Iraqi land was being taken from Iraqi 
subjects in order to provide a living for foreigners, namely for 
Assyrians. Three such agitators, Captain Rassam, Mr. 
Mathew Cope and the Patriarch, the Mar Shimun, successively 
preached an Assyrian aspiration which demanded the alloca- 
tion of ample territory to the Assyrians, together with some 
form of political independence from Bagdad. The agitation 
was absurd, because the amount of land demanded simply 
was not available (this was the consistent view both of the 
British authorities and of the League of Nations experts), and 
even if it were, it was monstrous to imagine that a handful of 
Assyrians could be given sovereignty over a portion of Iraqi 
territory. The last two agitators were deported by the Iraqi 
Government : Captain Rassam in April 1931 and the Mar 
Shimun in August 1933. The Anglo-Iraqi Treaty of June 30th, 
1930, which foreshadowed Iraqi independence and member- 
ship of the League of Nations, had the effect of increasing 
Assyrian agitation. Several Assyrian petitions were sent to 
Geneva, some of them from self-styled Assyrian leaders who 
demanded Assyrian independence from Iraq, others from 
rival Assyrians who maintained that the Assyrians wanted 
nothing of the kind. In October 1931, for example, two 
petitions were received which asserted that the Assyrian 
people could not remain in Iraq and demanded that they be 
bodily transferred to another country, any other country, 
provided it be controlled by a Western nation. In June 1932 
the Mar Shimun sent in a petition demanding that the 
Assyrians be given the status of a nation (millet) within 
Iraqi territory, that additional territory be extracted from 
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Turkey and handed over to them, and that the Nestorian 
Patriarch, bishops, churches and schools be handsomely sub- 
sidised (to the amount of 500,000 rupees, say £42,500) by the 
Iraqi Government, or alternatively by the League of Nations. 
To demand in one and the same document that the Assyrians 
be freed from Bagdad and that Bagdad should foot the bill for 
Assyrian institutions showed a lack of subtlety and even of 
elementary reason that would have shocked such shrewd 
diplomatists as Messrs. Said A. Namik and Rustem Nedjib. 
The Mar Shimun was indeed promptly repudiated in a fourth 
Assyrian petition to Geneva, of which the single object was to 
refute everything that he had written. It stated that the Mar 
Shimun did not represent the Assyrian people, that his motive 
was his own and his relations’ interests and that the Assyrians 
wanted to live peacefully as loyal citizens of Iraq. The Mar 
Shimun, determined to have the last word, thereupon sent in 
another petition to Geneva, the fifth of the series. This time, 
wholly forgetting or ignoring what he had written in the third 
of the series, he made the simple point, which happened to be 
a reasonable point, that it was the duty of the League of 
Nations to see that the Assyrians’ legitimate rights were pro- 
tected, because the original trouble had been caused by the 
League of Nations in assigning to Turkey the Hakkiari 
territory, where the Assyrians were at first settled. 

The various petitions were duly considered by a League 
Committee of five members, who formed the view that the 
demand for wide administrative autonomy was unpractical, 
and that there was no adequate ground for criticising the 
Iraqi’s treatment of the Assyrians. Indeed, the Iraqi Govern- 
ment appointed a foreign expert, to wit Major Douglas 
Thomson, to begin the work of settling the remaining Assyrian 
families who had not yet been allotted land for cultivation 
(May 1933). That work was proceeding satisfactorily (in spite 
of the Mar Shimun’s obstruction) when, at the beginning of 
August, certain Assyrian forces became involved in sundry 
disorders, and in the course thereof attacked an Iraqi camp. 
The Iraqi Irregular Police crushed the rioters with unfortunate 
harshness, which resulted in the sending of petitions from 
Assyrian spokesmen to Bagdad and from Iraqi spokesmen to 
Geneva. The Geneva Secretariat decided to treat this matter 
as one of urgency and put it on the agenda of the Council 
meeting due to be held on September 22nd. One of the 
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Assyrian petitions was signed by fourteen Assyrian leaders, 
who claimed to be a majority of such leaders, and was ad- 
_ dressed to King Feisal, who by now had returned to Bagdad 
| (August 24th). In it they defended the Iraqi police for the 
way in which they had suppressed the Assyrian riot : ‘‘ We 
deem ourselves bound by a sacred duty to express our grati- 
fication at the splendid punitive action undertaken by the 
forces of the State in purging the country of faithless elements 
set upon undermining the edifice of Iraqi unity ” ; and further 
castigated that ‘rebellious section of our race which has 
proved forgetful of the continued kindness shown them by 
our King, the Iraqi Government and people.’’ That message, 
probably the last State document read by King Feisal (who 
was within a fortnight of his death), must have given him a 
measure of consolation in the troubles that beset him. 


GERMANY AND AUSTRIA. 


One of the political curiosities of our time has been the pro- 
cess by which Herr Hitler has, in 1933, estranged the Germans 
of Austria from the Germans of the Reich, although his achieve- 
ment was probably the last thing he wanted. In the foreign 
field, Herr Hitler’s record has so far been consistently perverse 

- from his own point of view. He has had the dual effect of 
stopping a movement for the revision of the Treaty of Ver- 

_ sailles in Germany’s favour and of enabling the Treaty of St. 

- Germain to be revised in Austria’s favour, as a measure of 
Austrian protection against Germany. 

No sooner had the Hitler Government been formed, at the 
end of January, than Nazi disturbances both from without 
and from within began to distract the Austrian Government. 
During April the disturbances increased, and were given an 
unpleasanter turn by an atrocity committed at Kufstein, 
where Dr. Georg Bell, a German refugee, was murdered by 
Bavarian Nazis who had pursued him. On May 12th the 
German Reich and Bavarian Ministers of the Interior, 
Herren Kerrl and Frank, arrived by air in Vienna to take part 
in a demonstration with the Austrian Nazis, who were led by 
Herr Frauenfeld. Dr. Frank had prefaced his visit by an 
offensive speech against Dr. Dollfuss and his Government, 
with the result that he was virtually turned out of Austria. 
The further results were the organisation by Dr. Frank of an 
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anti-Austrian demonstration on the part of the Berlin Uni- 
versity Nazistudents (May zoth), anda fantastic measure taken 
by the Reich Government against Austria on May 28th. That 
measure imposed a visa charge of 1,000 Mk. (say 450), to take 
effect on June ist, on all German visitors to Austria. Austria’s 
economic straits were thus made muchworse, because thetourist 
traffic was one of the country’s best assets. An indication of | 
what that virtual embargo was to effect was given on August 
1oth,when an Austrian statement was issued (the truth of which 
there is no reason to doubt) that throughout July of this year 
there were only eight Germans from the Reich who paid the 
1,000 Mk. visa tax and visited Austria, whereas in July 1932 
there were 98,000 such visitors. When Dr. Dollfuss came to 
London in July for the World Conference he found that he 
was one of the most popular men at the Conference : which 
was another of Herr Hitler’s left-handed achievements. 
Instead of cowing the Austrian Government, Berlin created 
precisely the sort of national indignation which is any 
Government’s best ally, and Dr. Dollfuss found himself 
buoyed on a wave of Austrian patriotism characterised by 
strong anti-Berlin feeling. There followed a series of senseless 
bomb outrages committed by both German and Austrian 
Nazis in Austria, to which the Government replied by seizing 
Nazi offices and Brown Houses—about 170 of them—and by 
arresting Nazi leaders in Austria. German politicians were by 
now openly abusing the Austrian Government, and trying to 
dragoon Austrian opinion in a manner which suggested that 
they hardly appreciated the fact that Austria was an inde- 
pendent sovereign State. Dr. Rosenberg, for instance, who 
has a well-known and well-exercised gift for making Germany 
look ridiculous, wrote in the Vélkischer Beobachter about ‘‘ our 
Austrian brethren,’’ who, as he said he knew, would soon 
assert their “ German character’’ against the ‘ corrupt 
system ” of the Austrian Government. The truth, by contrast, 
was that the Austrian Government found itself, thanks to the 
Nazis, supported by a new type of Austrian patriotism in 
which the consideration of the German race played no part. 
Among those who had been arrested by Dr. Dollfuss in June 
was Herr Habicht, a Reichstag Deputy who had been sent to 
Vienna as Press Attaché at the German Legation, and as 
‘‘ Nazi State Inspector for Austria.’’ He was put across the 
Bavarian frontier without ceremony. Berlin retaliated by 
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deporting the Austrian Press Attaché in Berlin, Dr. Wasser- 
back, who was promptly posted by Dr. Dollfuss to the 
Austrian Legation in London : a doubly shrewd, even delight- 
ful, move. At the beginning of July, Herr Habicht began 
broadcasting from Munich, with the approval of the Bavarian 
authorities, those manifestoes to the Austrian Nazis which 
not unreasonably were regarded by Dr. Dollfuss as an outrage 
upon international usages. Dr. Dollfuss was not encouraged 
to take a more lenient view by being himself described therein 
as a traitor, financed by French and Czechoslovak money. At 
the same time German aeroplanes flew over Austrian territory 
dropping manifestoes of which the object was to seduce the 
Austrians from loyalty to their Government, and German 
Nazi demonstrations were made against the Dollfuss Govern- 
ment on the Austro-German frontier. Handbills were dropped 
over Salzburg on July 14th and July 30th (the latter contain- 
ing an appeal to those Austrians who agreed with Nazi aims 
to refuse to pay taxes and to withdraw their deposits from the 
banks). On July 25th a German aeroplane dropped copies of 
Herr Habicht’s broadcast speech over the Vorarlberg. The 
situation really was astonishing. German Nazis, without any 
restraint from the German Government, rather with the open 
encouragement of that Government, were engaged in hostile 
acts on the territory of another country. The German men- 
tality, which under the stress of emotion has before proved 
itself capable of uncontrolled extravagance, in this case seemed 
to have excited itself into such a fury that it did not even 
recognise the existence of frontiers. 

It was natural that Dr. Dollfuss should take a serious view 
of the disturbances, because he could never be sure how far 
the Austrian Nazis might rely upon German Nazi help in the 
prosecution of their own domestic object (which they shared 
with all political parties in all countries when not in office), 
of ousting the existing Government from power and putting 
themselves in its place. As long ago as August 1oth it was 
reported that the Austrian Government was about to ap- 
proach the French, British, Italian and Little Entente 
countries with a view to obtaining their consent to a modifica- 
tion of the Treaty of St. Germain so that a special Austrian 
force could be raised to meet this special danger. On August 
28th the Minister of Defence announced that the Austrian 
Government intended to raise the armed forces to a strength 
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of 30,000 men, and hinted that the new men to be enrolled 
would be a special force, not a part of the regular army. Dr. 
Dollfuss at that time, as was later revealed, was drafting a 
request to the signatories of the Treaty of St. Germain, that 
he be allowed to raise a temporary short-term army for a 
provisional period of twelve months. The Austrian Govern- 
ment’s request in that sense was received by the British 
Foreign Office on August 30th. The British Government 
promptly consulted the French and the Italian Govern- 
ments, both of whom agreed, and the three Powers there- 
upon gave the necessary permission : necessary, because the 
Treaty of St. Germain subjects the Austrian federal army to 
the condition of long-term service and of a maximum strength 
of 30,000. The reason given for Austria’s request was the 
danger that threatened the Government from the Austrian 
and German Nazi outbreaks that had lately been organised 
both within and without the frontier. The existing strength 
of the federal army was below the maximum of 30,000, but 
Dr. Dollfuss had no difficulty in convincing London, Rome 
and Paris that budgetary considerations precluded any 
increase of that strength. The details of the conditions under 
which Austria was to be allowed to do what she asked were 
published on September 3rd. The new force was to be 
voluntarily recruited and trained by the regular army. If the 
present dangers disappear within the twelve months, the new 
army is to be disbanded at the end of that period. Active 
service is to be for not fewer than five, and not more than six 
months, although the period may in exceptional circumstances 
be extended. No absolute limit is placed upon the size of the 
new army, but the limit is automatically imposed by the 
condition that the total forces are not to exceed the St. 
Germain maximum. 

Although the regular type of Hitlerite commentator was 
thereby excited into something like indignation over the 
apparent fact that the Allied Powers were not disposed to 
apply to one treaty the rigid sanctity they applied to another, 
there was no evidence that German governmental opinion 
saw the point that this was nother of the indirect works of 
Herr Hitler himself. 


GEORGE GLasGow. 
September 15th, 1933. 
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ite SHORTER OXFORD -ENGLISH 
DIC TIONARY,° 


A brief, modern history of vocabularies, word-books, lexi- 
cons and dictionaries would be useful and it certainly could be 
made entertaining by recounting the efforts of scholars for the 
past two thousand years to cover an uncoverable ground. We 
should picture the great Porson twice transcribing the only 
manuscript in the Codex Galeanus of the Lexicon of Photius 
who, writing in the ninth century of our era, used the vocabu- 
laries of Aelius Dionysius and Pausanius of the second century. 
In the first century Pamphilus of Alexandria was, says Dr. 
Sandys, ‘‘ the compiler of a vast work in ninety-five books on 
rare and difficult words.’? Pamphila of Epidaurus was perhaps 
more profitably employed at the same time in collecting literary 
facts. Her book and his books are lost, but often quoted from. 
Had these Byzantine heroes been alive to-day they certainly 
would have been employed by the editors of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and perhaps that gentle lady, Pamphila, in her 
cultured home, with her father and husband, as absorbed as 
she was in the Greek classics, would have been more useful 
than Pamphilus, the gargantuan swallower of rare words. 

* The Shorter Oxford English Dictionary on Historical Principles. Pre- 
pared by William Little, H. W. Fowler, J. Coulson. Revised and edited by 
C. T. Onions. Two volumes. 

VOL. CXLIV. 32 
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Yet somebody has to deal with rare words in the course of 
the education of the human race. ‘That was realised quite early 
in the place that we call England. About a hundred years 
before the time of Photius the Byzantine, a late eighth-century 
Latin-Anglo-Saxon glossary was written at St. Gallen by an 
Irishman or a South German. The manuscript was elaborately 
and nobly edited by Dr. J. H. Hessels in 1906 and published 
by the Cambridge University Press. ‘The fifth index to the 
published work is a register of all the Anglo-Saxon or other 
Germanic words which occur in the glossary itself or have 
been noted in the Latin index to the glossary. It was, indeed, 
an early beginning for the new tongue. It slowly grew and Ael- 
fric the Grammarian, Abbot of Evesham, early in the eleventh 
century produced a Latin-Anglo-Saxon grammar and glossary 
and this grammar glossary and colloquy was apparently the 
source of the dictionaries or glossaries of the period after the 
Black Death. Yet the Norman intervention gave another tongue 
to the grammar schools and the de utensilibus of Alexander 
Neckham, who died in 1217, is a vocabulary in Latin with a 
gloss of Anglo-Norman and English. ‘Thus the language grew 
in the formal sense. Scholarship strove to abolish dialects and 
establish a single central tongue, even as the British Broad- 
casting Corporation is doing now, but without, happily, success. 
Yet scholarship did happily succeed in making a literary tongue 
while the dialects of English survived, becoming the fountain 
of “‘new ”’ (that is to say, very old) words, which the literary 
tongue required and absorbed. So we come to the great Eliza- 
bethan period which used all the words that were available 
in the customary tongues and the literary tongue and made 
them build up a language—perhaps specially illustrated in 
the long history of the Authorised Version of the Bible—that 
the deluge of foreign words, from the time of James I to the 
present time, cannot take from us. Writers, great and small, 
have fixed the language in the last three centuries, poets, 
dramatists, essayists, novelists, technical authors, and it has 
been possible in the twentieth century to compile a vast dic- 
tionary, The Oxford English Dictionary, the greatest literary 
feat of a not particularly literary age. 


This Dictionary was compiled and edited from materials 
amounting to over five million quotations, derived from Eng- 
lish works of literature and records of all kinds, and resulted 
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in 15,000 large quarto pages, in which nearly half a million 
words are recorded with more than one and a half million 
illustrative quotations. 


It was an astounding achievement considering the origins to 
which attention has been drawn and the further fact that it is 
believed that some people in England to-day in rural districts are 
unable to use more than 250 words, that is to say, only one- 
two-thousandth of the words which the great Oxford Dictionary 
declares to be English words. Pamphilus of Alexandria was 
gargantuan in his day, but his ninety-five books of rare and 
difficult words would make a flea-bite when compared with the 
whale-like process that has sucked into the English language 
words from every tribe and race in every part of the man- 
speaking world in every age of speech. 

The glossary of Aelfric or the vocabulary of Neckham could 
have gone into the waistcoat pocket of William I or Henry I. 
The waistcoat, we learn from this wonderful abridgement of 
the Oxford Dictionary, was worn in quite early days by the 
great, and presumably it had a pocket. Probably the Conqueror 
did not carry the glossary since he could not read, his wife 
may have done so since she knew Jatin, but his grandson 
certainly carried Neckham’s book. The Oxford Dictionary 
could not fit in, even one of its volumes could not fit in, to the 
pocket of a Communist leader to-day. It is far too big even 
for these voracious orators. The Shorter Oxford English Dic- 
tionary is, perhaps, a different matter, since it contains only 
2,475 well-printed pages in two volumes, massive and well 
bound. ‘This scholarly abridgement presents the quintessence 
of the greater dictionary and its method is the same. 


It is historical in its representation of the chronological 
sequence in the development of meaning. It gives the etymo- 
logies of words in such a form as to exhibit every significant 
stage of their history from their place of origin. The mean- 
ings are illustrated by quotations either exactly dated or 
assigned to their authors; the range of the texts used in these 
illustrations is shown in the list of Authors and Books Cited, 
which is printed in Volume I, pp. xii-xviii. Idiomatic phrases 
are treated with a fullness that is unusual if not unparalleled 
in dictionaries of similar compass. Like the original work, 
this abridgement is not intended to provide a direct com- 
mentary on the peculiar vocabulary of any one author, but an 
attempt has been made to record the special words and mean- 
ings and even oddities of important writers. Many provin- 
cialisms also that have some currency in standard literature 
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or are of signal importance historically are treated here, 
though it may be with extreme brevity. It has been possible 
in many places to supplement the word-content of the original 
dictionary and its chronological evidence from the collections 
gathered by many hands during the last fifty years with a 
view to a grand supplement or an extensive revision of that 
work. 


It is, of course, impossible here to criticise the word-content 
of this vast and readable dictionary. A real pleasure, however, 
is to be derived from browsing on it from a specialist point of 
view and reaping some of the learning and care which has been 
bestowed on it without measure. It may be noted that Seisin 
has now a popular, as well as a legal meaning. A word particu- 
larly interesting is gas, a word actually invented by Van Hel- 
mont (1577-1644). Most people know that it was one of the 
few really invented words, but few know that it was based on 
the Greek ydéos, an early Attic word used by Hesiod as meaning 
the first state of the universe. The invention was, indeed, a 
great scientific guess worthy of the late sixteenth century. ‘The 
omissions from this great dictionary are as significant as the 
text. An example of omission is the absurd German slang-word 
Cartel or Kartel, first used in Germany in 1879 as meaning an 
industrial combination. It is not English at all, nor is it 
used in England, though it has drifted to America. 

The question of American words that are not English is too 
large a subject to be entered upon here. Such words ought to 
be sternly rejected unless, or until, they attain currency. The 
one thing that England has to fear from the United States is 
the corruption of the English tongue by the introduction of 
words that are not in any sense English. The main use of 
these Oxford Dictionaries is to keep the English tongue as 
pure as is possible in a corruptible word-world. Slang and 
argot are one thing: they very often give rise to good and 
permanent words; dialects are very fruitful in the growth of 
a language and American survivals of seventeenth-century 
English are to be welcomed. But the American language is 
becoming un-English as the result of commerce and the mixing 
of strange races in a foreign land. If we desire to preserve 
the English tongue modern American monstrosities in the way 
of words must be sternly dealt with. The British Broadcasting 
Corporation ought to bear this matter in mind and not try to 
destroy local English dialects. J. E. G. pg M. 
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GERMANY UNDER THE TREATY.* 


Mr. W. H. Dawson’s Germany Under the Treaty should be 
read and pondered by every student of international affairs. For 
he speaks with the authority of a life long acquaintance with the 
German people and a recent visit to the districts whose fate he 


_ describes. ‘‘ As long as Germany continues unable to settle 


down, Europe will have no peace.’’ Such is his argument, and 
it is impossible to deny its validity, however opinions may differ 
as to the way out. After weighty chapters on the Versailles 
Conference and the Treaty which it produced, a narrative en- 
riched by his personal experiences, Mr. Dawson passes to the 
Eastern frontiers, beginning with the Polish Corridor. ‘‘ There 
lies the root of the next war,’’ observed Foch. Our author de- 
scribes it as a foreign body driven into the heart of Prussia, 
adding that the humiliation and injury caused by this act of 
mutilation have put iron into the nation’s soul. He rejects the 
contention that the fate of a territory should be determined solely 
by the nationality of its inhabitants at a given moment, asserting 
that the justest title to possession is the use that has been made 
of it. Tried by this test he finds no excuse for the transfer of 
the Corridor and part of Upper Silesia to Poland, the handing 
over of lands civilised and developed by Germany to a people 
living on a lower cultural plane. ‘The main outlines of the 
dispute are familiar to us all, but he adds a wealth of informa- 
tion illustrating the economic dislocation engendered by the new 
frontiers and by the severance of Danzig from the Fatherland. 
The latter half of the volume analyses the situation in the frag- 
ment of Upper Silesia allotted to the Czechs, the fate of Memel, 
the treatment of minorities in Poland, the problem of the Saar, 
the ‘‘ Sabotage plebiscite ’? by which Eupen and Malmédy were 
joined to Belgium, and finally the German Colonies. Every- 
where it is the same story of the errors of the victors aggravated 
by the infringement of such minority rights as were provided in 
the treaty. 

The closing chapter sets forth the case for revision in Europe 
and Africa, and drives home the warning of the book. ‘‘ The issue 
is now the peace of Europe against the peace of Versailles.’? Mr. 
Dawson is aware that he is asking a great deal in inviting the 
victorious Powers to surrender a portion of their spoils; but he 
bases his appeal on the double contention that great injustice 
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has been committed and that the maintenance of the status quo 
involves ultimate disaster to us all. ‘The volume was finished 
before Hitler’s dictatorship began, and it is one of the tragedies 
of that sinister event that it has thrown back the growing move- 
ment for revision. For who would deliberately place a single 
human being under the yoke of a man who treats millions of his 
fellow citizens as outlaws in their own country? 


* * * 


~ 


CHURGH ‘AND 2ePEROPLE™ 


Two important books have recently been published which 
will be of great value to all who are interested in the course 
of English Religious Thought and Life during the past cen- 
tury. The first is entitled Church and People, 1789-1889, by 
the Master of the Temple. Mr. Carpenter presents a very com- 
prehensive and careful account of the History of the Church 
of England from William Wilberforce to the publication of 
Lux Mundi. ‘Taking as his starting point the French Revo- 
lution in its effect upon English public opinion, the author 
presents an admirable account of the state of the Church of 
England at the opening of the nineteenth century, omitting 
in his survey nothing that is important, and extenuating noth- 
ing in regard to the neglect, subservience to the State, and 
abuses which made the Church at that time so ineffective and 
unpopular. Mr. Carpenter, while giving a fair and sympathetic 
account of the Evangelical Revival, proceeds to furnish a very 
full history of the Tractarian Movement and of the subsequent 
development of Anglo-Catholicism. In the course of his narra- 
tive he deals with the causes which led to the movement and 
pays tribute to its outstanding leaders. At the same time, Mr. 
Carpenter deals fully with the progress of the Church of Eng- 
land as a whole, including the influence of the Broad Church- 
men and the social movements by which the later part of the 
period was distinguished. In particular, he does justice to 
Maurice, Kingsley, Samuel Barnett and others whose achieve- 
ments in the application of Christian ideals and principles to 
the social conditions of their time were of such momentous 
importance, not only to the national life, but to the practical 


* (1) Church and People, 1789-1889. By S. C. Carpenter, S.P.C.K. 


(2) A Study of Religious Thought in England from 18 
C. J. Webb. g from 1850. By Clement 
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influence of the Church. Mr. Carpenter has rendered an im- 
mense service by furnishing so complete a narrative embody- 
ing the fruits of unsparing industry and painstaking research, 
accompanied at every point by judgments that are invariably 
sympathetic and dispassionate. The book will have a perma- 
nent place as an indispensable handbook to students of Angli- 
ean Church History throughout the nineteenth century. 

The second book, A Study of Religious Thought in England 
from 1850 is by Dr. Clement C. J. Webb, who, until recently, 
was Oriel Professor of the Philosophy of the Christian Religion 
in the University of Oxford. The volume contains the Olans 
Petrie Lectures delivered in the University of Upsala in 1932, 
and is dedicated to the memory of the late Archbishop Sédder- 
blom. ‘The author does not profess to give a complete history 
of Religious Thought in England during the period of which 
he treats, but within the limits of a short course of lectures 
he deals in an illuminating way with many of the outstanding 
movements of thought, taking particular account of important 
thinkers of various tendencies, e.g. the German ‘Transcen- 
dentalists, Carlyle, Maurice, T. H. Green, F. H. Bradley, 
Martineau and others. Thus, Dr. Webb brings out, as is his 
wont, the close connections between Religious and Philosophic 
Thought in a way that is only possible for so accomplished 
and competent a guide. These lectures, while rendering a 
great service of information and interpretation to those who 
heard them in Sweden, are of high value to those who will read 
them in England. }. BAL; 


TILE MANOR*OP-WYE.* 


Dr. Helen Muhlfeld, Assistant Professor of Hunter College 
of the City of New York, has accomplished a stalwart piece of 
research into the history of the ancient manor of Wye for which 
students of legal and economic history in England and else- 
where will be grateful. The medieval economic history of 
England is very important at the present time, and Miss Muhl- 
feld has dealt with difficult aspects of the manorial system in 
Kent, a county which has many customary historical peculiari- 


*4 Survey of the Manor of Wye. By Helen Elizabeth Muhlfeld. 
Columbia University Press; London: P. S. King & Son Ltd. 
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ties which require more research. It is true that we have Dr. 
W. C. Bolland’s brilliant study of the Eyre of Kent of 1313, 
published by the Cambridge University Press in 1922, while 
‘a transcript of the Articles of the Kent Eyre of 1313 is 
printed in the Selden Society’s edition of the Year Books of 
that Eyre.’ This famous Eyre throws some light on the 
economic position in Kent in the early fourteenth century. Miss 
Muhlfeld, of course, refers to the Selden Society publication, 
but she does not notice Dr. Bolland’s. work on the General Eyre, 
which includes the essay on the Eyre of 1313. 

She reproduces a document which deals with the mid-fifteenth 
century in Kent, a survey and rental of the Manor of Wye. 
She chose the Manor because of its exceptional character in 
this period, partly because there had already been published 
some thirteenth-century custumals of Wye, and partly because 
this survey is exceptionally detailed and complete. 


There was, in fact, a wide divergence in conditions 
existing upon different manors in various parts of England. 
Moreover, we realise that conditions were changing between 
the twelfth and the sixteenth centuries. "The Wye Survey 
deals with lands in a county known to be exceptional, and 
it is one of a long and complete series of records which 
enable the student to trace conditions from the thirteenth to 
the sixteenth centuries. Several authorities have expressed 
the opinion that the publication of manorial records and 
special study of individual manors would be desirable. ‘There 
are a number of such studies too well known to require 
specific reference, but until transcriptions of many divergent 
types of records are abundantly available, accurate generali- 
sation and definite conclusions are scarcely possible. The 
absence of any large amount of printed material dealing 
with Kent may be attributed to the wish of most scholars to 
study and present information on representative manors 
which might be considered in no way exceptional. This 
does not mean that the Kentish materials are not of interest 
or worth study. In fact, for these very differences they are 
peculiarly important. While the variations are quite com- 
monly recognised, the explanations offered for these diver- 
gences differ widely. The generally acknowledged differences 
are; no villeinage, different units of land measure, the 
absence of the great common arable fields, gavelkind inherit- 
ance. Any or all of these questions offer in themselves 
interesting fields for investigation; their general bearing on 
the origins of English customs and institutions is, however 
even more important. 
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It is necessary to give this long and important quotation 
from Miss Mulhfeld’s book as it shows the drift of her whole 
system of research. She repeats the belief that there was no 
villeinage in Kent, but notes Dr. Bolland’s statements in his 
Eyre of Kent (Vol. I, p. xxxvi), as to ‘‘ the false tradition ’’ that 
villeinage never existed in Kent. Dr. Bolland was quite right. 
Many northern manors in Kent, at any rate, had at the time 
of the Domesday Survey some villeins. The Manor of 
Lewisham, for instance, had 50 villani and three slaves. The 
whole subject was discussed in Lambert Larking’s Domesday 
of Kent, not apparently referred to by Miss Muhlfeld. ‘The 
Kentish rebellion under Wat Tyler was a protest against serf- 
dom. In that particular some Kentish manors were not different 
to other manors nor, it may be suspected, were the still more 
mysterious manors in the Rape of Sussex where the custom of 
ultimogeniture or Borough-English obtained. But there was 
certainly a tradition of freedom in Kent which apparently 
clashed with the customs of the manors. ‘The men of Kent 
claimed expressly to be not only freemen, but to have the right 
to lead the van in the armies of the king. Perhaps the discrep- 
ancy arises in the distinction of Kentish Men and Men of Kent. 
The Kentish Men were tribes which were conquered by the 
Men of Kent. London itself was so conquered and belonged to 
Kent in the very earliest times, and it may be that it was only 
in manors populated by Kentish Men—of which Lewisham was 
one—that villeins and slaves appeared. ‘The question is worth 
pursuing further and this learned editor should find time for 
such new research since it has definite economic significance. 

The Manor of Wye is very ancient. It was a royal manor and 
Miss Muhlfeld draws attention to the fact that it was existing 
in the year 762 A.D. She might have gone further and related 
it to the administrative divisions of Kent into five laths. <A 
royal manor apparently was the seat of administrative govern- 
ment of the lath and probably this was true originally of Wye. 
Mr. C. I. Elton in his Tenures of Kent (1867) and his edition 
of Robinson on Gavelkind (1897) throw substantial light on 
these problems. The Manor of Wye was given to Battle Abbey 
by William the Conqueror, and it remained in the possession 
of the Abbey until it was surrendered to King Henry VIII on 
May 27th, 1538, the year of the dissolution of the monasteries. 
The Survey chosen for reproduction is from the Record Office, 
and apart from the first three folios ‘‘ although the hand is a 
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careless one, the manuscript is in good condition.’’ In printing 
the text the rents are grouped at the end of the des- 
cription of each unit of land. It is useful to have this 
made plain. The question of land measurement in Kent, 
so elaborately and carefully discussed by Miss Muhlfeld, is 
too complex to discuss here. Mr. Elton says that while the 
Kentish suling contained 160 acres of arable land in certain 
parts it varies from 180 to 210 acres. But the suling is not 
an agricultural measure in the Manor of Wye, though it is 
mentioned in Domesday Book. Some difficulties in measure- 
ment may be solved by the fact that the English were long 
accustomed to reckon by ‘‘ the long hundred of six score.”’ 
Professor Vinogradoff says that the yoke (the measure used 
in Wye) was the fourth part of a suling of 180 to 200 acres. 
The whole question is very dificult and measurements must 
have varied in different areas, probably in different laths or 
half-laths (such as Sutton). ‘The discussion of the Servile 
Yokes at Wye indicate plainly the presence of villani at some 
time. Copyhold tenure is a sign of servitude, as a good many 
merchants found in the time of Queen Elizabeth when they 
unfortunately had bought copyholds. The account of the 
Court Rolls shows clearly that originally Wye was a royal 
administrative centre, the heart of the lath. Miss Muhlfeld’s 
book is a very valuable and scholarly contribution to the legal, 
administrative and economic history of Kent, and will take 
its due place as a text-book. Ju Be Give My 


* * * 


REDICIOUS “EDUChAIT ON 


The National Society, founded in 1811 for the purposes of 
religious and elementary education, is about to be become, 
under a supplementary Royal Charter, the Central Council of 
the Church of England in the field of education, and will have 
to deal with religious education in a wider field than training 
centres, training colleges and elementary schools. This exten- 
sion of the work of the National Society is greatly due to the 
administrative gifts and to the great educational knowledge of 
the secretary, Mr. Richard Holland. One of the problems in 


* (1) Christian Education in the Sunday School and Bible Study i 
Schools. The National Sunday School Union. (2) The r22nd Report of the 


National Society. (3) The goth Annual Re p 
Sunday School Institute, P Y aay a eee eer 
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religious education to-day is to make provision for specialised 
teaching, not only in the public elementary voluntary schools, 
but in the Hadow senior and junior secondary schools, partly 
through the erection of new Church of England Schools of that 
type, and partly through the agency of excellent religious sylla- 
buses, widely adopted by local education authorities. ‘This is 
beginning to be achieved. ‘Those syllabuses will meet many 
difficulties in the case of elementary or senior schools provided 
by the local authority. It is true that the children, when the so- 
called Anson by-law is in force, can be taken from school during 
the time of the undenominational religious instruction, but it is 
difficult to find classrooms and the Church itself is not suitable 
for class-grading purposes. It is true that some local education 
authorities, as a favour, can lend a spare room on the school 
premises for denominational teaching, but that is not in most 
cases satisfactory. So a particular denomination, especially the 
Church of England, either builds senior schools or takes part 
in the religious syllabus approved by the local authority and by 
the Church of England and other authorities. That work must 
be supplemented by the Sunday Schools. Under this system 
grading of the children into different age sections is adopted, 
and the school has the great advantage of teaching under the 
same lines of advance as in the case of secular instruction. The 
Sunday Schools must do the same. 

In the remarkable book just published on Christian Education 
im the Sunday School and Bible Study in Day Schools, edited 
by the Rev. Ernest G. Braham (the learned General Secretary 
and Director of the Religious Education of the National Sunday 
School Union), Dr. A. W. Harrison says : 


While it is impossible and, indeed, undesirable to get a 
complete correlation between the day school and the Sun- 
day School curricula, there is a remarkable amount of agree- 
ment between the programme. In spite of the less time 
available in the Sunday School, it keeps up the pace with the 
day school throughout. . . . Moreover, it is a national 
scheme, whereas there are a score of different day school 
syllabuses in different areas. Some of the pre-War schemes 
that are still in use are meagre and poverty-stricken pro- 
grammes of work as compared with the courses provided by 
the British Lessons Council. They are a disgrace to the 
authorities that are responsible for them. Half a dozen coun- 
ties and about sixty other authorities are still using anti- 
quated syllabuses. But where schemes like that of Lancashire 
and Cambridgeshire are in use and where the Sunday Schools 
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follow the graded lessons courses, we shall find that the day 
and Sunday Schools are keeping step wonderfully well, and 
each supplements the work done by the other with its own 
peculiar and specialised gift. 


It is true that the British Lessons Council represents only the Free 
Churches, but Dr. Harrison tells us that its lessons have gone 
everywhere and similar schemes have been used in the schools 
of the Church of England. Yet the fear is that the graded 
method is not used universally in the Church of England Sun- 
day Schools, with the result that these schools do not keep in step 
with the week-day schools. 

The National Sunday School Union has a right to speak on 
these subjects since it was founded not, indeed, before the work 
of Dr. John Bell started, but in 1803—eight years before the 
National Society. It was extended from London to the provinces 
in 1810, and in 1933 there are 322 District Unions throughout 
England and Wales. ‘The objects of the Society—which is an 
interdenominational organisation—“‘ are to promote religious 
education through Sunday Schools and local Sunday School 
Unions co-operating with denominational Sunday School orga- 
nisations and other Societies working for the young. ‘To promote 
and develop the establishment of Sunday Schools at home and 
abroad by financial grants or otherwise.’’ It has many activities, 
including a highly organised training college, with a graded 
study syllabus, certificates, and a graduate diploma. It started 
the Boys’ Life Brigade in 1899 (which, after twenty-five years 
of success, was amalgamated with the Boys’ Brigade in 1927) 
and the Girls’ Life Brigade in 1902, which to-day is a world 
organisation. 

Of course, neither the Sunday School Union nor the National 
Society started Sunday Schools or the movement for religious 
education in schools. In 1672 Thomas Gouge, ejected from the 
living of St. Sepulchre’s Church, London, determined, with 
the permission of the Bishops, to evangelise Wales, and started 
in South Wales Day Schools of a religious type, and that move- 
ment spread rapidly. It was related in some way to the Society 
for Promoting Christian Knowledge, which was founded by Dr. 
Bray in 1698, and in the next year began founding charity 
schools which taught reading and writing as well as the cate- 
chism. In 1729 there were 1,658 schools with 34,000 children. 
In 1730 Griffith Jones, a clergyman of the Established Church, 
started his famous Circulatory Schools in Wales, the teachers 
passing from district to district. In 1737 John Wesley began Sun- 


ee 
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day classes in Savannah, but they did not come to England until 
1763, when Robert Raikes, of Gloucester, consolidated the Sun- 
day School system, which, however, did not come to London till 
after 1780. The Sunday School Society was founded in London 
in 1785, and possibly this was a forerunner of the Sunday School 
Union, founded in 1803. In 1833 there was a total number of 
Sunday Scholars in England and Wales of 1,500,000 with 
100,000 teachers. This takes us up to the first Parliamentary 
grant for education one hundred years ago. ‘The demand for 
general education at that date may be estimated from the fact 
that in Manchester in 1834 the Sunday Schools were open for 
secular instruction for five and a half hours on Sundays and 
for two evenings in the week, and that the age of the scholars 
varied from five to twenty-five years. Mr. Benjamin Braidley’s 
school had 2,700 scholars, taught by 120 unsalaried teachers, 
practically all of whom were former scholars. 

It is a wonderful story, but not more wonderful than Mr. 
Ernest Braham’s account of the fruits of the different move- 
ments. Religious education to-day has become very skilled 
work, as technical as the work in the Day Schools and perhaps 
more so. Mr. Braham holds up before the reader the highest 
standard of education. It is, he writes, ‘‘ the cultivation of the 
total capacities of human nature, the symmetrical and har- 
monious development of all the powers of body, mind, and 
spirit.’ There is, in fact, no such thing as ‘‘ secular ’’ education. 
The task of the religious teacher is to show forth the way of 
life as revealed by Jesus Christ. This learned and far-seeing 
essay fitly introduces the whole book with its successive chapters 
dealing with training for Sunday School work—comparatively 
few clergy and lay teachers are trained, at any rate, in the way 
set forth in this excellent book—the form of lessons with the 
appropriate grading, the relationship of the Church, the Day 
School, and the Sunday School, worship and music, premises 
and equipment, and larger world Christian movements. At the 
present time when the need of attractive and learned religious 
teaching is paramount, this competent book is indeed welcome. 
Mr. Braham’s ideas on educational questions closely resemble 
those of the late Mr. W. Hume Campbell, the founder of the very 
successful Church of England College at Blackheath, St. 
Christopher’s College, which has long been doing such excellent 
work for religious education at home and abroad under the aus- 
pices of the ancient and far-sighted Sunday School Institute. 


J. E. G. DE M. 
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SHORTER REVIEWS. 


The Life of Hahnemann, Founder of Homeopathy, by Rosa 
Waugh Hobhouse,* summarises for English readers in compact 
and attractive form the career and achievements of one of the 
benefactors of mankind. ‘The narrative is enriched by vivid 
descriptions of places associated with the Saxon doctor by the 
author’s husband, Stephen Hobhouse. Born in 1755, the son 
of a Meissen porcelain painter, Hahnemann possessed an inquiring 
mind which quickly led him beyond the barriers of orthodox 
medical science. ‘‘ Through his discovery of the power of 
cinchona (from which quinine is now derived) to produce the 
symptoms of malaria as well as to cure that disease, he caught 
a glimpse of a law of cure, namely that there was probably no 
agent, no power in nature capable of morbidity affecting a healthy 
individual, which did not possess the faculty of curing morbid 
states. ’? ‘Thus cinchona bark, as it has been said, was to Hahne- 
mann what the falling apple was to Newton and the swinging 
lamp to Galileo. The discovery of the principle simile similibus 
curantur (like is eased by like) was followed by another, namely 
that the smaller the dose the greater the power of cure. ‘‘ Poisons, 
he found, could be reduced to such an extent as not only to be 
completely redeemed from their noxious character, but so as 
to be endowed with curative virtues far excelling in some instances 
those of the more obviously benevolent substances.’’ ‘The story 
of Hahnemann’s cures and growing fame is of interest not to 
doctors alone but to the general reader, for our liability to illness 
makes the whole world kin. In a brief Preface Sir John Weir 
argues that Hahnemann, so far from being out of date, is before 
his time, for vaccines are but an illustration of his method. No 
one in the annals of science, indeed, has worked more devotedly 
and more creatively for the service of his suffering fellow-men. 


* * * 


The Philosophical Approach to Religion, by Dr. Eric S. Water- 
house,} recently published, was the Fernley-Hartley Lecture for 
1933 and was delivered in connection with the recent Methodist 
Conference. Dr. Waterhouse is a member of the staff of Richmond 
Theological College, and is a Professor of the Philosophy of 
Religion in the University of London. He is a well-equipped 
scholar in the allied subjects of philosophy, psychology and com- 
parative religion. He has a remarkable art of orderly and lucid 
exposition, so that his work, while thorough and careful, is both 
interesting and intelligible to ordinary, well-educated readers. 
The Lecture covers a very wide field, for the author deals succes- 
sively with the Fact of Religion, the Purpose of Philosophy, the 


* The C. W. Daniel Company. 
+ Epworth Press. 
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Idea of God, of the Universe, of Man, and of the Good. He con- 
cludes by discussing the relations of God to the World and to 
Man, including a chapter on Immortality. In the course of his 
exposition, Professor Waterhouse reviews the conclusions of out- 
standing thinkers on all these subjects with careful and good- 
tempered criticism of those from which he differs. In this way 
he builds up a clear and able statement of Christian Theism, 
which will be of great service to theological students and to 
religious teachers. Of course, so wide a survey does not permit of 
exhaustive discussions, but the author has a rare gift of present- 
ing the salient positions and of stating his own conclusions in 
regard to them—a welcome feature of what should prove a very 
' valuable handbook. : 1 ER 


The persecution of the Jews in Germany has given rise to an 
apologia contained in a little book entitled The German Jew: 
_ His Share in Modern Culture,* by Professor Abraham Myerson 

and Mr. Isaac Goldberg. The authors describe the contributions 
of German Jews in modern times to the culture of Germany and 
of the world, with especial reference to the fields of medicine, 
science, mathematics, philosophy, literature, and the fine arts. 
The achievements of German Jews are so undoubted as to make 
the authors’ enumeration almost superfluous. ‘‘ The Jew, as an 
element of culture,’’ they write, ‘‘is deeply embedded in every 
aspect of German thought, not as a separable layer, but as an 
organic, integrated phase.’’ But though Jews “‘ react with their 
environment as all living things do” and “‘ are influenced by 
the criteria of the social structure and social institutions into 
which they are born,’’ they retain their identity and resist assimi- 
lation to a greater extent than any other race. The authors 
assert that ‘‘ the great races, amongst whom we proudly number 
the Jews, are different only in the minutiz of character. Their 
general reactions are the same. ‘Transplant the European of 
whatever stock to America, and in two or three generations he 
is an American, quite distinguishable from his forbears of what- 
ever European land.’’ History shows that this is not true of the 
Jewish race. If it were, the Nazi persecution could not have 
occurred and this book could not have been written. The Zionist 
Congress is proof of a Jewish national consciousness. ‘Though 
the Jew contributes to the civilisation of the people among whom 
he lives, he retains an inner racial culture which is never 
absorbed. But this outstanding characteristic can provide no 
ground for persecution. The support given to the Nazi policy by 
the German National Church is incomprehensible, and quite con- 
trary to the Christian faith. 


* Martin Hopkinson. 
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NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


“ Cruising and Ocean Racing,’’* which is a recent addition to 
the Lonsdale Library of Sports, Games, and Pastimes, provides 
a mass of information and advice on almost every topic relating 
to a yacht, from the details of design to the maintenance of a 
medicine chest. ‘‘ This volume,’’ states the Preface, ‘‘ had, in 
fact, to be a veritable dictionary of the ‘Do’s’ and ‘ Don’t’s 7 
of yacht cruising; it had to leaven practice with theory, and 
season it with a survey of the trend of modern thought; it had 
to cover the needs of the owner-skipper of the handy 5- or 
ro-tonner, and also the needs of the owner of the large, well- 
manned, deep-sea cruiser; it had to discuss those aspects of 
ocean racing which march hand in hand with pure cruising.” 
Each subject is dealt with by an expert. Mr. William McC. 
Meek, M.I.N.A., for example, writes on construction, Mr. J. R. 
Barnett, M.I.N.A., discusses design, and Mr. Lyall, M.I.N.A., 
deals with dinghies. Mr. John Irving, who contributes to the 
greater part of the book, is responsible for the chapters on navi- 
gation, actual sailing, and kindred matters. His chapter dealing 
with flag etiquette is especially valuable, having been reviewed 
and accepted by the Admiralty as correct. "This volume contains 
over sixty plates and a mass of diagrams illustrating the text, 
a bibliography, and a useful glossary of yachting terms. 


niet 


Mr. L. Montague Harrod in ‘‘ Lending Library Methods ’’+ 
—a thesis accepted by the Library Association for the Honours 
Diploma—has devised a new subject for a book, although the 
need for such a book is obvious and has been supplied in the 
United States. Every librarian presumably has his own methods 
as to the design and formation of the Lending Library, the staff, 
book selection, the care of books, registration methods of mem- 
bership of the library, the charging system to secure accurate 
records of the issue and return of books on loan. Most of these 
methods have, in the course of vast experience, been generalised, 
but Mr. Harrod’s work (as that distinguished public librarian, 
Mr. W. C. Berwick Sayers, notices in his introduction to the 
book) ‘is the most detailed on matters of small technique that 
I know; he seems to have tried to have explored every way 
of doing our simple business processes to its depth.’? In other 


words it is a thorough book and one that every librarian should 
know. 


* Seeley, Service & Co. 
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